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EDITORIAL NOTES 


FOREIGNER who should derive all his ideas of England from 

the Times of the last two months might suppose the discussion 

of works of art to be the principal interest of this nation. Whether 

he would also, if an intelligent foreigner, decide this nation to be 
peculiarly fitted for such discussions is another matter. Certainly most of 
the contributions which have been made to the two chief debates have 
been rather loose and impressionistic. 


Statues in London 


HE themes have been two : the sculptures on the new Underground 

Building at St. James’s Park, and Mr. Hardiman’s design for the 
proposed equestrian statue of Field-Marshal Lord Haig. ‘The Underground 
sculptures, of which the two chief are by Mr. Epstein, appear to have 
few friends ; we are back in the days of Rima. But the Haig statue, which 
is certainly not open to the charges of wild modernity or Oriental paganism, 
seems to have fewer friends still. The chief charges seem to be (1) that its 
spirit is alien to that of Haig and of England at war, and (2) that it is 
unlike Haig, Haig’s uniform, and Haig’s horse. Buttons and straps are 
wrong; as for the burly charger, ‘“‘ Why, damme, sir, Douglas Haig 
wouldn’t have been seen dead on a horse like that!’ Those who make 
the first charge find the statue, so massive, square and heavy, gives them 
an impression rather of a militarist conqueror and tyrant than of a modest 
English gentleman. They are, we think, right in their diagnosis : but it is 
doubtful whether an equestrian statue, a composition in metal and stone 
representing the commander of millions, could avoid this error without 
falling into feebleness. On the other point there has been some fine 
bandying of words between those who proclaim themselves devotees of 
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abstract form and those whose apparent desire is a statue made from 
plaster casts of the deceased general and his mount. We hold no brief, 
at present, for the statue, which does not captivate us for all its reminis- 
cences of Italy. We agree, moreover, with those who maintain that, if 
the statue is to be “ representational ”’ at all it ought to be like Haig. But 
it is preposterous that a composition of this kind should be judged by the 
correctness of its sartorial or zoological details. Mr. Epstein and his 
school at least escape this sort of irritating criticism. We haven’t yet, by 
the way, found anybody suggesting that an alternative design for Haig 
should be submitted by Mr. Epstein. Perhaps if this were produced the 
Service Clubs, which have been so severe with Mr. Hardiman, would go 
off the boil. 


Geoffrey Scott 


Wr very much regret to hear of the death of Mr. Geoffrey Scott. 
Mr. Scott died in New York, of pneumonia, on August 14th, at 
the early age of 46. He had only just returned to New York, where for 
nearly two years he had been engaged on editing the “ new”’ Boswell 
papers. Mr. Scott, a nephew of the celebrated editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, was educated at Rugby and New College, won the Newdigate, 
and, on leaving Oxford, became secretary to Mr. Bernhard Berenson in 
Italy. There he acquired the practical and theoretical knowledge of 
architecture which was later to lead him to the writing of an aesthetic 
classic. All his too few publications appeared after the war—during which 
he worked in our Embassy in Rome. The Architecture of Humanism was 
published in 1914, A Box of Paints (poems) in 1925, and Portrait of 
Zélide in 1925 also. Scott contemplated at one time doing an English 
Men of Letters volume on Donne. Zélide switched his interest to Boswell, 
with whom at some time he proposed to deal in the same series. His 
interest in Boswell led him to the enormous task on which he was engaged 
at the time of his death. 


The Boswell Papers 


WO years ago it was announced that the contents of Boswell’s 

‘Black Box ” had passed from the hands of Boswell’s descendant, 
Lady Talbot de Malahide, into those of Colonel Isham, of New York. 
The existence of those papers had been known to Scott and others for 
some years ; the full story of the negotiations which led to their sale has 
not yet been told. Some few pages, we believe, were destroyed as being 
unsuitable for publication ; the rest passed to Colonel Isham, who com- 
missioned Scott to edit them ; and Scott, when he got to work, was aston- 
ished at the volume and interest of this mass of rediscovered papers— 
letters, diaries, miscellaneous documents of various kinds. It was decided 
to publish them in a limited edition of 570 copies designed by Mr. Bruce 
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Rogers. Six large and sumptuous volumes have appeared, six more are 
in the press, several more were in process of preparation. The work, 
though he did not live to finish it, will always link Geoffrey Scott’s name 
with Boswell’s and, indirectly, with Johnson’s. To his friends, the death 
of Scott, a sensitive, an enthusiast, a nervously impetuous talker, tall, 
tumble-haired, spectacled, stooping, means a great loss. He wrote 
exquisitely and was very curious about ideas. 


The Hawthornden Prize for 1928 


Bi an oversight we neglected to record the fact last month that the 
Hawthornden Prize for 1928 had been awarded to Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon for The Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man. The presentation took 
place at the Aeolian Hall, on July 12th, and was the occasion of a racy 
speech by Lord Lonsdale, and a graceful one by Mr. Edmund Blunden. 


A Memorial to Hardy 


x | yates Memorial to Thomas Hardy ” is a headline that greets us in 

the columns of the Daily News. Anything more question-begging 
can hardly be conceived; for the “ ideal memorial ” is stated to be Hardy’s 
“‘ Dorchester Home.” Mrs. Hardy, it appears, is likely to leave Max 
Gate, and the opportunity might be seized to settle the debated question 
as to the proper method of commemorating Hardy : 

Some people insist that the memorial should be a figure of Thomas Hardy 
erected at the top of the High Street in Dorchester. Others feel that the memorial 
should be somewhere on Egdon Heath, a quiet site in the countryside which 
Thomas Hardy loved and made immortal in his works. If, however, Max Gate 
is to be sold, surely there could be no more fitting memorial than this house. 
That it could and would be purchased for the nation is certain. . . . 


We don’t know what these last words mean precisely ; but if “ could ” 
becomes ‘‘ can ”’ we hope that “‘ would ”’ will not become “ will.” For it 
seems to us that either a statue in the High Street or a monument on 
_ Egdon Heath or some such “ quiet site” would be more suitable than 
_ Max Gate. 


The Houses of the Dead 


AX GATE would be not much more suitable as a memorial to 

Thomas Hardy than the Pines, Putney, would be to Swinburne. 
It is a suburban brick villa, comfortable and well-screened by trees, of 
the later Mid-Victorian age. It happens to have been designed by 
Hardy himself, which gives it a special interest ; and to many of his 
friends it must always make a sentimental appeal because of pleasant 
days spent there with the most entertaining of companions. But—though 
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discreetly designed for its period—nobody could call it a beautiful, or 
even an interesting, piece of architecture. A statue of Hardy in Dor- 
chester would express the town’s desire to honour its greatest citizen, 
would give some at least of the local young, in later days, a special 
pride and interest in his works, and would be a pleasant thing for the 
traveller to encounter. A monolithic, or some such simple, monument 
on Egdon Heath might be visited by few, but would symbolise much that 
was characteristic in Hardy’s outlook and writings, and might make a 
strong appeal to an occasional imaginative passer-by. A collection of — 
Hardy’s publications and manuscripts, in the Dorchester Public Library, 
would be a sensible supplement. But less than most men would Hardy be 
suitably commemorated by a private museum established in the house in 
which he last lived. ‘‘ My spirit will not haunt the mound,” he wrote ; 
and it certainly will not haunt Max Gate. 


Houses and Spirits 


HERE are houses so beautiful that any excuse for preserving them 

intact is good enough. There are authors so domesticated, so “ in- 
door,” so bookish, or so prone to a fondness for small familiar objects and 
the daily family routine that the sight of the places where they took tea 
and sharpened their quills gives their admirers a closer contact with them. 
Max Gate is not one of those buildings and Hardy was not one of those 
authors. The cottage in which he was born has something of him about 
it, but no comfortable villa with drive and shrubbery could bring a stran- 
ger to a new intimacy with the dead author of The Dynasts and Tess and 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. Salisbury Spire and Oxford streets, every 
market and fair and village churchyard, every Roman road and Celtic 
barrow, lonely signpost and creaking tree, every far lamp in the darkness, 
every sound of falling water or grinding of cart-wheels, every heave of a 
down’s shoulder, every cloud shadow over Portland or the Plain is a more 
eloquent reminder of Hardy than a whole Wimbledon of brick residences 
could be. We are getting rather too many of these houses. And not the 
least drawback of them is that once we have purchased one of them we 
have to fill it with appropriate mementoes. Buy Max Gate as a memorial 
and the next thing is Max Gate asa museum. Make it a museum and the 
next thing is a permanent body of trustees ; establish such a body of 
trustees and the picking-up of irrelevant trifles will proceed apace. 
The hushed visitor will be asked to admire the skinless ribs of a parasol 
believed to be mentioned in a celebrated lyric, and the shoe of a lady who 
once danced “The Full-Rigged Ship,” and a kettle supposed to have been 
used in the repast of Where the Picnic Was, and some felon’s shackles from 
the old county gaol, and an unplayable Serpent that might have been 
played by a member of the Mellstock Quire. And for a time, before zeal 
aes we shall be confronted in our newspapers with the familiar sort of 

eadlines : 
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NOT TO GO TO AMERICA. 
THOMAS HARDY’S FIRST PEN-KNIFE FOR MAX GATE. 
an 
FAMOUS AUTHOR’S BATH-SPONGE SAVED FOR NATION. 
ANONYMOUS BENEFACTOR’S NOBLE GIFT. 


And then, after a few years have passed, the caretaker will be gradually 
less troubled, the gate will creak less often, the bell will less often be 
pressed, the papers will yellow, the dust will settle on the glass cases . . . 
and the subject for one more Hardy poem will be ready to hand. 


Dorchester House 


ENTION of one Dorchester House reminds us of another one. 

The fate of the great Italianate palace in Park Lane has at last been 
definitely settled ; the fittings have been sold and the housebreakers are 
at work. It is now some years since it was learnt that the Earl of Morley 
had definitely decided to sell it. A syndicate was formed to destroy it 
and build a large hotel on the site, and it was with this syndicate that Lady 
Beecham and her Committee were in negotiation when they were making 
their desperate efforts to save the house. Lady Beecham, after raising an 
immense but insufficient sum in promises (her object being the adaptation 
of Dorchester House to the purposes of an “‘ Art Centre ’’), retired from 
the field ; so, shortly after, did the syndicate. The next news was an 
apparently convincing rumour that the National Sporting Club, which has 
outgrown its Covent Garden premises, had decided to turn Dorchester 
House into the finest club premises in the world, with a tremendous hall 
for the exhibition of fights. This was a very good notion ; but it was too 
good to be true, apparently. Another, and a solider, syndicate has arrived ; 
and in the place of the massive palace which Stevens adorned and for 
which Holford paid, we are to have one more of these edifices which put 
so especially hard a tax upon that much-occupied particle “ super.” 


The End of Park Lane 


Iz. is a pity some imaginative American did not think of buying and 
endowing it as an Embassy for his nation : that any private individual 
would, at this date, think of living in it was inconceivable. We are sorry 
to see it go. This is not—as will be the case when some of the smaller 
houses farther up Park Lane are threatened—because of the departure 
of architectural comeliness. Vulliamy’s great house never seemed to us 
very beautiful, in spite of its mass, costliness and excellence as a specimen 
of its type. We regret it, not so much because of what it is, but because 
of what we fear may take its place. The old Grosvenor House was no 
beauty ; it was, in fact, a very dull building. But look at the new Grosvenor 
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House !—those pretentious great blocks with their silly little pseudo- 
towers and their pointless touches of decorative relief, a building common- ~ 
place inside and, outside, dwarfing the Park with its soaring vulgarity 
which is all the more offensive because of its simpering pretensions to 
refinement. We know that the new Dorchester House Hotel will be huge ; _ 
we have every reason to fear that it will be architecturally poor in itself 
as well as out of scale with its surroundings. Here we may, possibly, 
be agreeably disappointed, but there is no hope whatever with regard 
to scale. Before long there will not be a single corner of Hyde Park from — 
which some gigantic cosmopolitan building cannot be seen. | 


Ten Years 


Wor our next number we shall complete our tenth year of issue. — 
Our first number was published at the beginning of November, — 
1919, the contributors to that first number including ‘Thomas Hardy, © 
Rupert Brooke, Walter de la Mare, Edmund Gosse, Robert Lynd, Alice | 
Meynell and Siegfried Sassoon. Those numerous Original Subscribers — 
who have honoured us with their continued support from the start will © 
not (we hope) take it amiss if we suggest that the best possible way in — 
which they can celebrate the anniversary is to send their renewed sub- | 
scriptions in at the earliest possible moment. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE death of Sir Edwin Ray Lankester at the age of 85 will come as sad news 

to the world of science and biology. The eldest son of Dr. Edwin Lankester, 

himself an eminent physician of scientific tastes, Edwin Ray Lankester 

was educated at St. Paul’s School and Downing College, Cambridge, 
vhich he left in his second year to go to Christ Church, Oxford, whence he graduated 
vith first class honours in Natural Science. His youth was one succession of brilliant 
ichievements. At the early age of 22 he became Editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science, and in the next year wrote his first book A Monograph of the 
sephalaspidian Fishes. When, in 1874, he accepted the appointment of Professor of 
Zoology at University College, London, he was immediately welcomed by many 
listinguished scientists of the day, chief of whom was Huxley, who spoke of Lankester 
is one who “ had always been careful to remember that speculation should be the 
ervant and not the master of the biologist.”” Lankester was a prodigious worker. 
30 large was his contribution to literature, not only on subjects of a scientific nature— 
or his writings cover a large field—that it would be impossible to attempt to sum- 
narize them. It was some years after he was appointed Director of the Natural 
listory Department of the British Museum—a position he occupied for nine years 
—that he wrote Limulus, a book dealing with the discovery of certain flint imple- 
nents found in Suffolk, which proved that skilled flint workers had been in existence 
here in the Pliocene Age. Probably he is more likely to be known by this work than 
ny other. His essays, however, written for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, on Biological 
ubjects are not likely to be supplanted in our time, for it is hardly possible that there 
s living to-day a man whose knowledge on such matters can exceed that of the great 
cientist now dead. 
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SERGE DIAGHILEFF died on the 19th August while on holiday in Italy. 
3. .He was born in the district of Novgorod in 1872, and after reading law in St. 
’etersburg and interesting himself in music, art, and journalism (he founded an art 
surnal in 1899), he eventually found the true expression of his unique genius in the 
oundation of the Russian Ballet at Paris in 1909. His extraordinary ability lay not 
nly in producing fine things, but in compelling others to produce them. It is easy to 
riticise the Russian Ballet, and to complain that its amazing versatility stopped short 
f the impossible, but Diaghileff himself can never be forgotten. He has been more 
han a patron: he has been the inspiration of Stravinsky, Picasso, Bakst, Prokovieff 
nd a long succession of the best creative minds of his period. 
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THE second number of the S. Paul’s Review (S.P.C.K. 1s.), the official quarterly 

for the diocese of London, includes contributions by the Bishop of Gloucester 
nd Mr. E. V. Knox, and an article on the Charing Cross Bridge question, by Mr. 
‘. S. Swinton, who suggests that for town-planning in London we want * a Hauss- 
yann, with a Napoleon behind him.” Among the illustrations are a photograph of 
Vren’s original model for the design of the Cathedral and an interesting sketch-map 
f the underground rivers of London. 
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WE have received the thirty-fourth annual Report of the National Trust. The 
most important achievement of the Trust during the past twelve months 
was, of course, the completion of the purchase of Stonehenge, which is now saved for 
all time from the threatened desecration of the jerry-builder. A further cause for 
congratulation must be the continued acquisition of land in the Lake District. 
Paradoxical though it may appear, by far the largest expanses of unspoiled country 
are now to be found in the north of England ; and it is surely the duty of any Society 
with such aims as the National Trust to endeavour to prevent the north from suffering _ 
a like fate to that which has overtaken the south in so many districts. It is encouraging 
to observe, from recent correspondence in the Times, that the National Trust is doing 
its utmost to bring home to the public the necessity for protecting this part of the 
country from the defacement which will inevitably result if the projected scheme for 
carrying electric cables overhead throughout the Lake District is allowed to materialise . 
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A eects important announcements for the autumn have come from the Fan- 
frolico Press, 5 Bloomsbury Square. First on the list are The Complete Works of 
Cyril Tourneur, commonly known as the last of the Elizabethans, edited by Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll, decorated by Mr. Frederick Carter, and bound in full buckram with 
gold designs ; to be issued next month, 750 copies at three guineas per copy. There 
is in existence only one other edition of Tourneur’s works, that edited by Churton 
Collins, which never proved satisfactory. The contents are as follows : 


(a) The Revengers Tragedie. 

(b) The Atheists Tragedie. 

(c) The Transformed Metamorphosis. 
(d) <A Funerall Poeme. q 
(e) The Character of the Earl of Salisbury. 

(f) A Griefe on Prince Henrie. 

(g) Laugh and Lie Down. 

(h) A Page of Music from The Nobleman. 


as well as a Preface of some 22,500 words. The importance of this volume will be 
realised when it is known that in it there is material—in particular, Laugh and Lie 
Down, an interesting pamphlet of some 14,250 words—which has not hitherto been 
reprinted. The second announcement for publication is The Mimes of Herondas, 
translated by Mr. Jack Lindsay, with an Introduction by Mr. Brian Penton, of which 
there are 375 copies bound in a special Japanese paper, to be issued in September at 
3 guineas each. This book is illustrated by Mr. Allan Odle, whose rich and unmis- 
takable draughtsmanship we have not, we think, seen since the days when he work- 
ed for the Golden Hind Press, some years ago. This book is hand set and hand 
printed. In October the third volume, Gaius Valerius Catullus, is to appear. This 
contains the complete poems translated with an essay by Mr. Jack Lindsay. It is, in 
fact, the first complete verse translation of this poet, a monograph longer than any 
other on Catullus in English. Decorated with wood-engravings by Mr. Lionel 
Ellis and bound in full stained parchment with gold design, there will be 325 copies 
at six guineas each. 
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FOUR POEMS 


Birches at Night 


HESE trees, ecstatic in the day, 
Are now thin brittle prison bars, 
That rise blue-drawn and hard to stay 
Our plunder of the stars. 


These fragile branches sang in breeze, 
Held conversation with the rain ; 

But now they load the anxious trees 
With burdens dark like pain. 


These leaves once shimmered in the light 
Or drooped with diamonds, thick and wet, 
But even they are hushed with fright 

And fear the dark’s low threat. 


Even this little wondering wood 
Too suddenly has grown aware 
Of evil. Sternness is a hood 
That hides its young despair. 


Girl with Shawl 


N your keen purposes chastise 
[= lazy tongue’s betraying drawl ; 
Your poised disdainful shoulders rise 
From passions woven in your shawl. 


Your swift-eyed prudence was not meant 
To go disguised in Spanish art ; 

Upon these snarled festoons were spent 
The fevers of a wounded heart. 


Some gypsy’s fingers found relief 
Engarlanding this hissing silk, 

Who drank the bitter wine of grief 
When you were fed on bread and milk. 
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You sit enfolded in my gift 

Quite disenchanted, calm of breath. 
Beware, lest secret serpents lift 
Their sudden tongues of death ! 


Windermere 


HE spirit still surrenders here 
} Its constant ardour. Here was sung 
The haunted music, deathless, clear, 
Of poets desolate and young. 


But all the waters now conceal 

The lovely forms that once arose ; 
Even the brooding mountains feel 
Stilled ecstasy and strange repose. 


Exulting hearts are stricken dumb, 
Knowing what other lips have said. 
The waters’ voices will not come— 


Oh, are they with the poets dead ? 


A hidden mystery stills them there 

As ashes veil a lovelier Thames, 

Upon the rocks they’ve caught their hair 
Or they are bound by lily stems. 


Early Evening on the City 


[ts soon have steeples lighted 

Their lanterns, and too soon 

Have towering flares benighted 
The pale unsilvered moon. 


The dream of twilight lingers 
Over the dusty town 

No long electric fingers 

Should hunt the darkness down. 


Wait till the lovely hour 

Is over and the mist 

Of night has closed the flower 
Still shining in the west, 
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Till the first star sends from its 
Far hills a cold command, 

And the sun from cloudy summits 
Withdraws his golden hand. 


Wait till the pit of heaven 

Is black with fear and doubt, 
Then light the spires we’ve given 
To drive our terror out. 
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Ballade of Notable Decease 


OME die of illnesses like gout or “flu, 
S Others are blown to bits by shot and shell, 
But such expensive deaths are vouched to few 
Compared with that of her whose fate I tell,— 
Who now adorns the Fields of Asphodel, 
(Yes,—a connection, though of lowly rank, 
Her glorious Finis makes my bosom swell,)— 
My great-aunt’s niece’s governess was killed by a Tank. 


One’s relatives were slain at Waterloo, 
Or trying to convert the Infidel ; 
The sires of others perished in the Zoo ; 
Old Goldstein died because he didn’t sell 
His shares before the Rubber Market fell ; 
Some of our forbears had to walk the plank : 
—These instances are just a bagatelle,— 
My great-aunt’s niece’s governess was killed by a Tank. 


A snake of sorts made Egypt’s Queen “ napoo ”’ : 
Wild dogs devoured the luckless Jezebel ; 
A Roman dame has just been sawn in two, 
(—She mocked II Duce in a villanelle) ; 
A Polish girl, whose name I cannot spell, 
Was strangled in her bath,—a silly prank ! 
I have a more illustrious parallel,— 
My great-aunt’s niece’s governess was killed by a Tank. 


Envoy. 
You, Sir, who languish in a prison cell, 
You will be hanged,—you have yourself to thank, 
You told Lord R-th-rm-r- to “‘ go to H—Il,”— 
My great-aunt’s niece’s governess was killed by a Tank. 


H. S. MACKINTOSH 
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To -4 London Sparrow 


ITTLE brown sparrow, I shall hear your song 
When I awaken every summer’s day ; 
Had I those russet wings, as light as air, 
In a grey city’s street I could not stay. 
No crums however sweet, no love affair 
With some soft cockney mate, no eager throng 
Of feathered friends could ever keep me there ; 
But to the meadows I would fly away 
Upon the year’s first Zephyrs borne along. 


There is no depth, nor meaning to your note, 
Just the complacent twitter of your kind, 
The hackneyed chorus that is always sung 
By London sparrows to their life resigned. 
Yet as you peck your breakfast from the dung, 
Do you not long to fly to some remote, 
Untrodden sanctuary, to sing among 
The flowers, with London banished from your mind, 
Strange little fellow with the drab, brown coat ? 


Then would you hear the harmony of May 
The voices of soft winds that kiss the trees, 
The cuckoo’s mockery, the lark’s delight, 
The noisy labour of the honeybees ; 
And over bluebells you could bend your flight, 
A mist of gentle flowers beneath your way, 
And by the hawthorn blossom take your ease 
Watching the shadows deepen into night 
Lulled into sleep by Philomel’s sad lay. 


And you care nothing for these lovely things— 
Yet who am I to speak with this disdain ? 
For in your tiny form do I not seem 
To read my own life’s image written plain ? 
Who, when I saw the country of my dream 
(Too swiftly mapped by fond imaginings) 
By one short voyage was not mine to gain, 
Cast from myself all honour and esteem 
And though the gutter basely dragged my wings. 


EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 
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The Nymphs Song to Hylas 


u LOVELY lad, 
Leave summer lightnings, summer rains, 


And the enchanted forest’s moans : 
Slip in by these enamelled stones, 
Come, make us glad, 
And wash your limbs from travel stains. 


“For in your eyes 
Stand looks which we saw never yet, 
Nor ever shall see, save in yours : 
Enter these myriad melting doors 
Where floating skies 
Bear us at night in stars beset. 


“* Leap dauntless here, 
And haste, like us for ever young, 
Through mixing tides with flying feet 
To hark where secret waters meet ; 

Yet never fear 
The mindful pause when songs are sung. 


“ By dashing falls 
Join dances swept from dizzy heights, 
And in swift joy forget life’s ends, 
And toilsome days and changing friends ; 
For no death calls 
Us hence, and here no grief alights. 


“‘ In evening streams 

Sleep and forget the turbulent sea 

And ache of home, that ever lies 

Under the line of westward skies : 
Come, dream your dreams, 

And lie you down where you should be. 


“ Bid no goodbye 
But come at once, for we must go : 
Come with us, and we will unveil 
All secrets and end every tale : 
Nor shall you die 
Like hearts that seek but never know.” 
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Se 


Greek Elegtacs 


OOK in my eyes where yours belong, 
Take hands, and meet again : 


Look in my eyes, love, and look long, 
And kiss me though in vain. 


Come close, and let me view you near, 
And watch your queenliness, 

While in the evening quivers dear 
The perfume of your dress. 


Tis little help, but let me look : 
I shall remember well 

When Youth has closed his written book 
And tales are few to tell : 


And I will make you, for your own, 
Music not made to die, 

Warm with the words none else has known 
But only you and I. 


Once when I spelled a Grecian’s hand 
And flushed hot as I read, 

I saw his sweetheart’s beauty stand 
Though love and both were dead : 


So shall some lad, sick with desire, 
Spell my outlandish line, 

And feel struck to his heart the fire 
That you now strike to mine. 


The Undefeated 


AY that men die, that all our hopes and fears 
S In no world have their place, 
That all our thought, which after many years 
Stands in the eyes and masters all the face, 
Must quench in utter space 
All its immortal tears. 


Say this, and that to think was and will be 
The errand of a fool, 
That down death’s blank abyss no man could see 
Aught but the calm of an unfathomed pool, 
That faith is lies, a tool 
To keep men still unfree. 
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But where is that which, when the spring came by, 
Awoke our dead dismay ; 

When the first lark, hung in the blowing sky 

Summoned his hidden mate, and seemed to say 
The same as we, who pray 


To hear a long-dead cry— 


Or when deep in the silent waiting wood 
The summer found his end, 

And autumn like a kindly stranger stood 

And drew his drifting veils and sighs to blend, 
Till we turned to a friend 
And said more than we would ? 


Or when the singer sang, after the song 

What made us look and think, 
Asking what ghost knocked at our heart too long, 
And promised all, yet left us on the brink 

To watch his strange world sink 

And dread that we were wrong ? 


O you that live and walk invisibly 
Within the morn and eve, 
That light the noon, and drown so gorgeously 
The day between far winds, O speak and leave 
A comfort where we grieve 
In blank uncertainty. 


For we have but our hope, and that all lies 
In endless deep despair. 


O say that thought was sprung from more than sighs, 


And show us in the grim and blinded air 
The glad escaping stair : 
That all our life denies. 
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EL QUIXOTE DEL CINE 


By DAVID HILCOT 


AMON AMEZAGA and I were sitting in the village inn at 

Ventas, and wondering if we could train ourselves to go to sleep 

at g p.m. It was hard to come by amusement in that little Spanish 

town. On a Friday there was an organ recital in the church. Ona 
Saturday there was often a boxing match. On a Tuesday, market-day, 
the inn was worth a visit, for the farmers, the carriers and the wine- 
merchants gathered together, and there was much racy talk while the 
chorus of mules jangled their bells as they fed. On all the other days there 
was nothing to pass the evening but the popular amusement of walking 
up and down the station platform and watching the trains. Ramon was as 
bored as I. He was an engineer—a hearty Spaniard of the new school, 
with a horror of sentiment, politics and provincialism. His countrymen 
found Ramon a little too frigid for their taste. To the Anglo-Saxon he was 
delightful. 

There was a cinema in Ventas, but it had never occurred to either of 
us that we might go. We had sat in silence for half an hour before I 
suggested it. Ramon protested, but gave way. | 

The film was called A Strong Man’s Agony. 'The poster at the door 
translated it—La Angustia de un Fuerte. It sounded more endurable in ~ 
Spanish. We had plenty of the Agony. There were also a sheriff, the 
inevitable cactus plant, and a blonde heroine in riding-breeches that did 
not fit her. Ramon wanted to go out and get his money back. I persuaded 
him to see the funny side of it. The Spanish sense of humour is very like 
our own, but less sensitive. It can see the subtlest of jokes, yet, without 
prompting, it does not appreciate the humour of something that is not 
deliberately meant to be funny. But once set a Spaniard on the track of 
laughter and there is no holding him. 

Ramon began. to laugh. A little man came down the gang-way, switched 
a torch on him and told him to shut up. He did. But the next close-up 
of the hero was too much for him. ‘The man was tied to a tree by the neck. 
His eyes were dim with tears and his neck bulged. The tears were for the 
girl in the riding-breeches. She had just been tied to another tree, and her 
virtue, by this time doubtful, was again threatened. Two ladies behind us 
made sympathetic exclamations. Ramon opened his mouth and gave 
tongue. | 

“* Haga el favor de callarse,” said the little man, ‘‘ Do me the favour of 
being quiet ! ” 
~ “ But, man!” said Ramon, “ Don’t you see how funny it is ? ” 

‘“‘ It is very serious. Please respect the public.” 

But now the public was aroused. ‘‘ Shameless one!” .. . “ Be 
decent!” . . . “ Youhaveno feeling!” . . . “Please, please, caballero ! ” 
Nobody said, “‘ T’hrow him out !” A gentle race. The little man switched 
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off his torch in kindness to Ramon, and the show passed on in silence 
towards its climax. The villain died a violent death. The riding-breeches 


were gathered into strong arms. The Agony was over. 


As we filed out, a tall and oldish man came abreast of us in the vestibule. 
He drew Ramon on one side, and turned up the lapel of his coat. Beneath 
it there was a large star made of silver paper. 

“ Soy el alguacil,” he hissed, ‘‘ I am the sheriff ! ” 

Ramon looked worried. 

“I wonder what induced him to make that star,” he said. ‘ Well, well, 
I suppose it is just his fun.”’ 

“Who is he ? ” I asked. 

“Don Macario del Fuente. But don’t you know el tio Macario ? Uncle 
Macario? A hidalgo! A classic hidalgo! He might be any one of his 
ancestors ! ” 

“I should like to meet him,” I said. 

I was tired of modern, international Spain. True, by riding a mile out 
of Ventas I could see the country, arid, fantastic, unchanged by the 
centuries. But I was mixing with townsmen, and a town with a railroad 
junction, a main road and a couple of factories produces very much the 


same type of man in Spain as it does anywhere else. 


“Let us call on him to-morrow,” said Ramon. “ He will be pleased 


to see us, and you will like him. But do not expect to be invited into the 


house. You understand ? ”’ 
I did. Unless a Spaniard is rich in his social class he will not ask you 


into his house. He expects to be treated as a prosperous man, and in 
_ return will treat you as such, spending his last dollar on your entertainment. 


But he spends it outside his house. Within it, the courteous pretence 


would be exposed. 


Don Macario lived in a low white house standing in its garden outside 


the town. A high wall enclosed the little estate. It was a satisfying house, 


but it had long needed a coat of paint, and there were broken panes in the 


many-windowed verandahs. There are such houses in most of the villages 


of Spain, built long ago by the younger sons of great families as a refuge 


for their gentility, and still inhabited by their last descendants. But the 


breed of these landless country gentlemen—the hidalgos—is dying out. 


They are losing the struggle for existence like some much harried animal, 


and there is no leisurely zoo to take care of them, unless it be the court. 


But once at the court they become directors of companies, and are no 
longer hidalgos. 
We rode into the courtyard and found Don Macario feeding the chickens. 


‘He scattered the golden maize as if it were largess, with a wide and mag- 
-nificent sweep of his arm, looking to right and to left of him. When he saw 
us his mouth set rather haughtily, and for an instant I doubted whether 


our reception was going to be as cordial as Ramon expected. ‘Then his face 


_ puckered into a smile, changing him as completely as a cat’s-paw of wind 


_ changes the countenance of water. 
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“ Hola, Ramon !” he cried. “‘ Welcome, you and your friend ! ”’ 

We dismounted, and Ramon introduced me. | 

‘IT am charmed to meet a representative of your great country,” said 
Don Macario. 

“‘ T am greatly honoured that you should say so, caballero,” I replied. 

“You are very courteous.” 

‘Your countrymen have taught me to be so.” 7 

He laughed. ‘‘ We have our ways,” he said. “ But you too have taught 
us much. Vaya, vaya, what people ! ” 

Ramon grunted. ‘‘ We apply some of their knowledge,”’ he said. “ But 
who found the New World ?”’ 

‘‘ Fernando Sebastian del Fuente,”’ answered Don Macario surprisingly, 
“‘ Quarter-master of the Santa Maria.” 

Ramon lied politely. ‘‘ I have always heard so,” he said. 

“Tt is a tradition in the family that he was the first to touch land,” said 
Don Macario, ‘‘ Come with me. I will show you his picture.” 
We started up. 
“Ah, I forgot! My housekeeper has gone out, and I have no 
key.” 

He looked diligently in his waistcoat pockets. “‘ Never mind. It will be 
for another day. Que pena! What a pity! For I wished to offer you a 
glass of wine. But let us go to the taberna. You do not mind ?” 

‘Not I,” I said. “‘ They have a splendid red wine of Toledo... .” 

It was good, that wine ; but I suggested it because it cost rather less. 
than two cents a glass. I knew at that first meeting that Don Macario was 
not rich. Later, I saw that he was so poor that if he had enough in his 
pocket to pay for his one amusement, he had no other use for money. He 
owned no land beyond his garden, and no livestock except the fowls and 
pigeons that happily laid and bred with very little human intervention, 
and provided him and his housekeeper with all the solid food they ever 
ate. For the rest, there were the vegetables of the garden. They bought 
little but the oil for cooking. His income was perhaps 400 Spanish dollars 
a year, and it sufficed. . 

He was a tall, spare man in the late fifties ; clean-shaven, ever dressed 
in the same suit of some unwearing English tweed. It had been cut by a 
country tailor at least thirty years before, and buttoned nearly up to the 
neck. ‘The trousers were always creased as neatly as the thick stuff would. 
permit. Ramon told me that there were two things done every night by 
Don Macario. He said his prayers and he put the trousers under the 
mattress. Which he did first I do not know. 

We led our horses down the street to the tavern, Don Macario walking 
between us. My mare nuzzled his shoulder, and he reached up and stroked 
her nose with delicate fingers. 

“ It is long since I rode a horse,” he said. 

“Take her out to-morrow,” I answered. ‘“‘ She needs more exercise 
than I can give her.” 


Uf 
: 
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_ He looked afraid. Eager, but afraid, as a man is when face to face with 
a spiritual temptation. 

“No! No! It might not be—good for me.” 

“ She is very quiet,” I said. 

‘ I must not ! ” he cried with fierce emphasis. 

We hitched our horses to the rings set in the tavern wall, and went in. 

“ Don Macario ! ” cried the innkeeper. ‘‘ Buenas tardes, Don Macario— 
ning, Don Macario! Good-evening, caballeros ! What will you 
take 2.” 

- “ Four chiquitos,” said Don Macario. 

“ Four ?” 

“You will not join us? ” 

“ It is not my custom,” said the innkeeper. ‘“‘ One has to be careful, you 
understand. But since it is you, Don Macario, who invite me—” 

He poured four little glasses from the pig-skin behind the bar. We 
drank them. Then he poured four more. 

“On the house—if you will so honour me ! ”’ he said. 

We sat talking for a while. Cattle ... horses ...the mayor... 
the government . . . what does one talk of in a country inn? 

“‘ What is the new programme at the cinema ? ” asked Don Macario. 

The innkeeper took a long paper cylinder from behind the bar, pinned 
the two top corners to the wall, and began to unroll it downwards. Don 

Macario watched him eagerly, uttering little exclamations of pleasure as 

foot by foot the cinema poster revealed its immodest beauties. The inn- 
_keeper bent down to fix the bottom, and then stood back to regard his 
handiwork. . 

“‘ Que cosa ! What a thing!” he exclaimed with mingled admiration 
_and ridicule. 

It was a thing. A fellow with a tremendous jaw, who earned his living 
in quieter times by herding cows, was galloping on a yellow horse down 
the centre of a railroad track. He had a gun in his right hand with which 
he was blazing away at an unknown foreground. His left arm was holding 

a girl round the middle. There was a locomotive about a yard behind 
him, and the closed gates of a crossing about a yard ahead. Above the 
locomotive was a crimson aeroplane, and alongside, an automobile full of 
Mexican hats and more guns. It was a remarkable bill. 

Don Macario excused himself, bade us a courteous farewell, and swung 
out of the tavern with the air of an old soldier going into action. His jaw 
was set. He walked as if he had spurs on his boot-heels. I could almost 
hear them click. , 

“* T am needed,” he said. wiles 

The innkeeper winked at Ramon, and poured out two more chiquitos. 

“He is there every evening,” he said. ‘“‘ Well, well—I hope that when 
I am his age I will get as much pleasure out of something. You don’t go ?”’ 

“No,” said Ramon. “ Es para ninos—it is for children !”’ 

The following day I paid a formal call on Don Macario. I found him 
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walking with long, swift strides up and down the garden, his hands clasped — 
behind him. : ; 

“ Walk with me awhile,” he said. “‘ Exercise is good for the spirit.” 

I fell into step with him. There was a table and chair on the lawn, and 
on the table a book open, face downwards to mark the place. It was the — 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius in the Latin. 

“Do you read much ? ”’ I asked. 

“No. When I was a boy I used to read a lot. But since then, no. There ~ 
is much to do. You do not know how much there is to do in house and ~ 
garden when it is all you have. Look! To-day I have mended the roof — 
of the pigeon-house. Padre Tomas, my confessor, told me it would be 
good for me.” 

“‘T hear you are very fond of the cinema,” I said. . 

“‘ El cine? I should say so! What a wonder! And to think that there ~ 
are men in your country who live such lives ! Ay de mi, they do not mend — 
the pigeon-house. No, sefior, they ride, they ride!” 

He planted himself astride the chair, and hitched it a few paces forward — 
between his knees. . 

cs So ! 9 

The gesture startled me. Then I laughed. I was becoming accustomed 
to his sudden dramatic poses. They were, I supposed, humorous. But 
- it was clear that the cinema was giving him the mental food for which, — 
unknown to himself, he had longed during thirty years of house, garden — 
and Padre Tomas. | 

He was romantic. But poverty and, perhaps, shyness had forced him 
into celibacy. Indeed his face was lined like that of a priest. Yet the 
mouth, although it turned down at the corners, was full and eager, and his - 
large eyes had no peace in them. He never met my glance, save when he > 
wished to impress me with his courtesy. Then he would look me full in 
the eyes gravely and calmly. He was never anything else but courteous, — 
but he would keep that look for the formal occasions—asking me if I 
would accept a pigeon from him, for example, or insisting that I should 
pass first when I had opened a door for him. | 

He certainly was a funny old boy. He would have made a fine country 
gentleman, with his chivalry and his love of horses, if only he had had the © 
money to indulge the tastes that his traditions had given him. Chivalry ! 
Perhaps that explained his love of el cine. The crude ideals of the cinema 
drama are much the same as those of the old romances. If there is a maiden 
to be rescued, it matters little who rescues her. Once it was always a 
knight in armour. Now it may be a'sheriff or a prince of the blood. 
For the one part our heroes must do revolver practice, for the other they 
must take fencing lessons. That is the only difference. : 

Don Macario was much in my thoughts during the following week. 
But I was busy, and they were perfunctory thoughts. I gave to him that 
terse and kindly psychology with which we are content to sum up our 
friends, but made no attempt at spiritual understanding. We are lazy 
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creatures. We watch our fellows as a man looks through a window at 
distant dancers. They are pleased to dance. Well, he knows why. He has 
danced himself. But he does not hear the music. It was not until one 
evening when I was returning to Ventas from the country that I heard the 
music to which Don Macario was dancing. 

I had just passed his house when I saw him leave the outskirts of the 
town and come up the lane towards me. I greeted him, and he raised 
his hat to me with more than usual ceremony. Then he stood still. His 
regard was very formal, very severe. I wondered if I could have offended 
him in some way. He said to me: 

“ Caballero, you will do me the honour of crossing swords with me.” 

He threw back his cloak, and whipped a slender rapier out of the stick 
which he held in his left hand. Swiftly he performed the salute. The 
deadly little thread of steel was in line with my throat before I recovered 
from my surprise. Then I did quite a lot of thinking. Leisurely thoughts 
they seemed, but if his body had followed his arm in one instantaneous 
lunge I should still have had time to think them before I felt the hot sliding 
of the sword. I noticed that he was in earnest, and decided that I ought to 
look as fierce as he. I formed quite a little plan of jumping back and 
catching the point in my hand. I looked over his shoulder, and my eyes 
took a photograph of the massed houses on the outskirts of the town. I 
can still see it. ‘The cinema was at the corner of the street. There was a 
big screen on the pavement in front of it. I read the lettering upon it, and 
had time to be vaguely surprised at seeing my own language. ‘‘ For the 
Honour of the Queen ”’ it read. “‘ For the Honour of the Queen.” ... 
I understood. Don Macario had left the cinema, but his mind had not 
left its fairyland. 

I stepped back, bowed to Don Macario, and raised my walking stick 
to the level of his sword. 

** Sefior del Fuente,” I said, ‘“‘ You will allow me to observe that your 
sword is longer than my own. I know that you would not wish to accept 
that advantage. But I have a pair of swords at my lodgings, and if you will 
accompany me I will give you satisfaction.” 

He put the rapier back into the hollow stick, and walked with me in 
silence towards the town. Several times he gave a little fluttering half- 
turn of his head, as if he would look at me. Several times he hesitated in 
his stride. We were into the town before he spoke to me. 

“ T think I will go home now,” he said. He was very timid and troubled. 

“ T will walk up with you,” I answered. 

We talked all the way. True, he said little but “ Yes”? and “ No,” 
but I made him say them often, and occupy his mind enough to say them 
in the right places. When I said good-bye to him he drew himself up, and 
looked at me with melancholy eyes. He had such dignity. — 

“I have no right, sefior, to ask discretion of you,” he said, ‘‘ but I do 
ask of you forgiveness.” 

I gave him both, for I told what had happened only to Ramon, upon 
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whom I knew I could rely. At first he was incredulous. Then he remem- 
bered the silver star under Don Macario’s lapel. 

“ Dios! You are right!” he said. “‘ But what can we do for the poor 
man?” 

I suggested a nursing home. 

“He has no money.” said Ramon. “ And—do you think his pride 
would endure it ? ” 

‘* Shall we tell Padre Tomas? ”’ I asked. 

Ramon considered the Church as a sort of government office. He 
respected it highly, but he had no wish for its intervention in his private 
affairs, or those of his friends. 

‘“T would remind you that Padre Tomas will know,” he said. ‘‘ And— 
may I be pardoned—I think the help he can give is limited. You and I 
can do more. One of us or both of us must take Don Macario out every 
day, walk him round, get him interested in things. I will look after him 
for a week. It is better that he should not see you again just yet.” 

Ramon kept his word. One day he drove him into Valladolid to see a — 
bull-fight. Another day he took him over the signal boxes of the junction. 
He told me it was far harder than explaining to a child. Don Macario 
might have stepped into the signal-box out of the sixteenth century. 
Ramon could take nothing for granted in his explanations. He said that 
he spent half the time explaining that wires were not hollow and that elec- 
tricity did not trickle along inside them, but ran, well, however it does run. 

Don Macario insisted upon Ramon accepting some favour in return. 
Ramon protested, but at last accepted a few rose cuttings from the garden. 
It was clever, for he kept the old man late in the evening planting them for 
him. That was the only evening on which Don Macario missed his 
cinema performance. He would not leave until the last cutting was planted. 

For the Honour of the Queen had been withdrawn long since, but there 
was a regular succession of Wild West dramas, one so like another that the 
distributors must have found it hard to devise a different poster for each 
of them. They held Don Macario’s imagination. But he had little time 
to indulge his imagination. 

Later on, the pair of us began to take him with us for walks. He tired 
very quickly, so Ramon borrowed the innkeeper’s mule for him, a staid 
old beast that had once belonged to a fat abbot of Tarragona. That he 
might not feel embarrassed, we mounted a pair of mules ourselves, saying 
that our horses were lame. 

We were returning to Ventas one afternoon, and were near the edge of 
the valley in which it lay. Ventas itself was hidden. Before and behind 
us stretched the desolate plateau ; in colour soft as gold, if gold could rust ; 
in shape and outline forbidding, for the earth was alive with boulders. 
Groves of olive and eucalyptus marked the course of the streams. They 
ran over bare rock in narrow, shallow cafions, their waters darkened by 
the cover of the unshining leaves. There were mills among the trees, and. 
the beating of the water-wheels could be heard from far off. Houses 
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there were few, perhaps one to every six square miles, and those were 
taverns where the passing carrier could halt his train of mules and wash 
the dust out of his throat. Neither more nor less was seen by Cervantes, 
and well he knew the effect of that fantastic loneliness upon the reason. 

Ahead of us on the track we saw a party of countrymen jogging briskly 
along on donkeys which they were taking down to the town to be sold 
next day in the cattle market. They rode bareback and their legs nearly 
touched the ground. The golden dust eddied and swirled around the 
slender, tapping hoofs. There was a girl with them. She was evidently 
taking the opportunity to bring her vegetables to the town, for two huge 
panniers packed with green stuff hung on the flanks of the donkey. She 
sat on top of the lot, her legs sticking out parallel to the ground, since the 
pannier was too wide to allow them to bend at the knee, Her voluminous 
skirt covered the donkey, and under the load his back looked as broad as 
that of an elephant. The men were joking with her in deep; quiet voices, 
and her laughter and little shrieks of protest carried over them in a harsh 
treble. 

Once she cried out very loud in simulated anger. Don Macario heard 
_ her. He rammed his heels into the abbot’s mule and urged it into a sedate 
canter. He was well ahead of us before we realised that we had better 
follow him closely, but then our mules refused all effort except a rapid 
walk. He cantered, shouting, into the midst of the group, and tried to 
catch the girl by the waist and swing her on to his saddle-bow. ‘‘ Saved ! ” 
he cried, ‘‘ Saved !”’ He could not lift her, and she, while he was off his 
balance, swung her arm and caught him a back-handed blow which 
knocked him off his mule. 

The men, with the swift understanding of peasants, recognised Don 
Macario for what he was, and knew that there was no easy explanation of 
this attack. They picked him up gently and set him on his mule again, 
calling the girl brute and savage. Before we could come up with him, 
Don Macario was over the lip of the valley and speeding downwards 
towards his house. 

Ramon apologised to the men, but they would not hear of an apology, 
and begged him to excuse the girl. “God guard the caballero, your 
friend,” they said. ‘‘ There is no fault. He had a touch of the sun, and 
which of us does not suffer at some time ? But as for that girl. . . .” 

The poor girl was in tears. In truth nothing delighted her more than 
an attempt to carry her off. But the blow was the only method she knew 
of making her value appreciated, and though it was a hard one, it would 
not have upset a novio of the village. Ramon cheered her up, calling her 
“little one ” and “ pretty one,” and left her wondering whether she ought 
not to hit him too. 

Don Macario’s gate was locked when we came to it. There was no 
- reply to our knocking. We rode on into Ventas, stabled the mules, and 
then with one accord walked out of the town and up the lane towards the 
white house. Before we came to it, Don Macario rode out of the gate. 
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We called to him. He turned in the saddle and waved his hat to us with an 
ironical bow. Then he trotted up the hill. 

He was a curious figure. The hat was a wide straight-brimmed Cordobés, 
but he had twisted the brim into something resembling a broad Stetson. 
He wore no coat, but rode in his shirt with a wide belt at the waist. Over 
his thighs and down his legs were two wolf-skin hearth-rugs. He had an 
old flint-lock pistol in a home-made holster at his belt, and a length of 
clothes-line, neatly coiled, hung down from the pommelof the saddle. The 
silver star glinted on his breast. The abbot’s mule trotted up the hill with 
mad determination. Some little boys followed, cheering. Ramon swore. 
Then he cried : 

“ Look! . . . El Quixote del Cine!” 

Don Macario was outlined against the setting sun. Two great red 
boulders reared up on either side of him. The mule plucked at a few 
scanty blades of grass, the heavy head lowered. But his rider’s back was 
straight and gallant as he looked down at the roofs of Ventas. 

** Ay ! He will find no Sancho Panza in these days,” said Ramon. 

“Wait !”’ I answered. 

A little bare-foot boy rode up to Don Macario on a tiny woolly donkey. 
His only garment was a shirt, and that was rucked up round his waist. 
His brown jolly legs hung down on either side, and drummed on the 
barrel of the donkey’s ribs. He halted his mount by Don Macario, and 
watched him for a while. Then we saw him reach up and tug at his belt. 
Don Macario patted his shoulder, and the two of them turned and rode 
over the skyline into the sun. 

“It is for children!’ said Ramon. There was no scorn in his voice. 
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SMALL TOWN NOTES: ASHAMED 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


PRING’S coming does something to people in small towns. It is 
a little hard to define. In some years the springs, in all the central 
parts of America, break cold, raw and wet. We all live in a violent 
climate. 
It grows warm about the middle of April. The sun comes out warm 
and there are a few warm rains. 
Now the wild flowers are coming out in the woods. I will not attempt to 


_ list them, being no naturalist. 


There are white ones that nod in the wind, others cling to stones on 
hillsides, others thrive in the deep wood. 

Now also the fruit trees are putting forth blossoms. Farmers are plough- 
ing and town people are going fishing. 

Everyone wants to be outdoors. It is wonderful now to be young and 
to be in love. What is lovely in nature, in the spring, is ten times more 


lovely if felt through another. 


Now lovers who go out in automobiles do not talk much. 

A young boy sits beside the girl dumbly. They hold hands and look 
out across the country. I am taking it for granted they have driven up to 
some high hill. The hill may be above the very town in which they live. 

Well, we are making this picture—let us go on with it. I like to think 


there is also a cemetery on the hill. There are new graves there. In a 
_ town a good many old people seem to like to die just before the spring 
comes. 


There will be no deaths for weeks and then, suddenly, many deaths. 


You may well fancy it is like this. A lot of older people have just been 


a ae 


holding on to life for a long time. Disease is eating at them. They hold on 


_ and hold on. 


Then suddenly they let go. They die. 
There are new graves scattered over the hill. You see little mounds of 


- fresh earth. 


To the left, round a hill from the town, a valley opens out. An apple 
orchard is in the valley and climbs up a hillside. _ 

A road goes down the valley and winds and twists out of sight among 
distant hills. Many of the hills are wooded and now show a faint flush of 
green—the spring coming up there too. 

Along the valley road there are houses. Working people must live 
down there. The houses are small poor little things but they look nice 


- and comfortable from this distant spot. 


On the hillsides open ploughed fields—houses far away up along the 


valley, clinging to hillsides. How nice houses are thus clinging to hillsides ! 


We were speaking of young people in an automobile on such a hill, 
on such a spring day. I would rather not have the sun shining. A warm 
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mist-drizzle of rain, grey mist lying far up the valley. In such an atmos- 
phere the colours come out more strongly. The wetness acts like varnish 
on the fading canvas of a painter. 

I see many such couples in the spring and summer in my town and on 
the roads about town and others must see them too. 

I know how they talk. People are always speaking of the younger 
generation, shaking their heads. “‘ They do so and so. Isn’t it terrible?” 
They can’t be doing that all the time. 


I am very sure sometimes they are just silent, clinging to each other’s — 


hands, dumb, tender-hearted. 

Because everything is so lovely sometimes and they are not. 

Who can be as lovely as the spring—or the fall, or the summer, or the 
winter ? 

Human relationships are very difficult. It is hard, hard even to have a 
friend of your own sex, to get at all close to your own son, or your own 
daughter. Or a wife—someone you live with in a house all the time, eat 
breakfast with, sit with in the evening. 

There are men, and women too, who think such a life isn’t respectable. 
They say, ‘“‘ It can’t be done. I have to dull something in myself to pull it 
off.” And the other one growing dull too—a person you once thought lovely 
growing less lovely. Who wants anything to grow less lovely ? 

Do they think of such things, all these people you see in a town ? What 
do people feel, young people, sitting out on hillsides as I have described 
them—in spring, summer, fall, winter days ? 

Ralph Richardson has just been in here, in my room, talking to me. 
He is a young man. He clerks in a hardware store. 

Sometimes people begin talking strangely. I do not know this man so well. 

Yesterday it rained. Ralph says he went, in the afternoon, to deliver 
some goods to a farmer, four miles from town. I am writing now in early 
summer. A moment ago I was writing of spring. I presume that what I 
am trying to convey is a sense of the effect of nature on people. 

Moods, in the spring, in the fall, in the summer, in the winter—moods 
in nature, in everything, carried into people. 

Ralph came home from delivering these goods, he says, in the early 
evening. It kept on raining—softly, quietly. He put his truck away. 

He said it was an open truck and he was wet through. On the way 
home he had stopped on a hill. 

A valley had opened out before his eyes. 

Our town lies at the foot of the valley. 

So he came on in, got on dry clothes, had his dinner. He turned the 
radio on. He read the newspaper. 

His children went to bed. 

He was sitting alone with his wife. They were about to go to bed. 
pera he got ashamed. 

Why? 


It is a puzzling question. 


Ee 
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He told his wife he had forgotten something at the store, wanting to 
get away from her. 

You are to understand he has just been telling me all this. I am only 
writing down what he said. He has been talking to me for thirty minutes, 
perhaps, and has just gone out. 

_He came into this room, where I am sitting now, joked a little, had a 
cigarette with me and began to talk. 

He said, in substance, that last night, suddenly, he was ashamed that he 
__was not finer, in some way more dignified and nice, in the eyes of his wife, 
and that she was not more lovely in his eyes. 

He was about to get into bed with her and couldn’t. 

He made an excuse and went down-town. 

The town was nearly all closed up. There were a few men in the drug 
_ store. He went in there. Our druggist does not sell whiskey on doctors’ 
rescriptions. The druggist could get the privilege from the government 
y applying. 

He would make a good deal of money. 
Lots of people in town would be sore if he did it. He would lose some 
_ trade. Would he gain or would he lose? They were discussing this question 
in the drug store. Some of the men in there were advising the druggist 
__ to do it while others were advising him to let it alone. 

The point is that Ralph Richardson listened a moment and went out 
feeling queer, he says, feeling lonely, feeling ashamed. 

For himself and everyone else. 

The whole of the business part of the town was quite dark. He walked 
about, he says, in several streets. 

He was noticing things. There was a porch of a house, about to fall 
down. There was a lilac bush in a yard. There was a cat creeping along a 
fence. And so and so. He got into the lower end of town. There was a light 
in a window, upstairs in a building. 

It was a lawyer’s office. Ralph said he knew the man. He went up there. 

The lawyer was making out papers for a divorce. That was all of that. 

The lawyer was making out papers and he talked a little about the case. 

_A man had been up to something. He had gone creeping into another 
man’s house and had got caught. 

The woman in the other man’s house was about to have a child. 

Her husband asked her: “ Is it my child or is it his ? ” 

She was defiant. ‘“‘ It is his child and I will have other children by him 
if I please. I will have as many children by him as I want to have. I love 
him, not you.” ; 

Just that—Ralph Richardson, who told me all this, and the lawyer, a 
man I do not know, speaking of it. ipo 

Ralph says they got to talking. “‘ A lot of life is pretty second-class, 
eh?” the laywer said. 3 

YS. 

* T wonder why it has to be so.” 
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“ Tt just is.” 

“T am that way myself a lot.” 

“So am I.” 

‘T am always doing things of which I am ashamed.” 

‘Me too.” 

‘It isn’t things people call bad.” 

“1 know.” 

“ Tt’s just things I do, thoughts I have. They are so second-class.” 

‘* There’s a lot of shoddiness about.” 

“A heap of it.” i 

A sudden outburst of intimate talk, getting nowhere, Ralph said. He 
said he and the lawyer, the man I do not know, went out of the office and 
walked about. 

He said the sky had got quite clear and that the stars had come out. 

Ralph walked with the lawyer down to his house. It was in a street 
that crossed a bridge and there were dark houses everywhere along the 
street. Then the lawyer walked part way back, toward the centre of town, 
with Ralph. ; 

They got to the bridge, Ralph said, and stood there a long while, saying 
nothing. He said it was nice there. There were bushes growing along the 
creek that went under the bridge and the creek made a pleasant sound. 

Both men stood listening to the sound made by the creek, they smelled 
flowers growing on bushes. 

They felt the night damp and the sky over their heads. 

“We didn’t talk any more,” Ralph said. I shall have to leave it to the 
reader to figure out what he was trying to convey. 

What he said was that he wanted to talk all night to that man—a man 
he did not know very well, and that the man wanted to keep on talking to 
him. 

About feelings perhaps. 

They couldn’t. 

“Good night,” the man said. 

“* Good night,’ Ralph Richardson said. 

He, Ralph Richardson, said he went on home. His wife was in bed 
asleep. There was a dim light burning in another room. 

He undressed quietly, he said, without awakening his wife. 

Then he went into where she was and crawled into bed. He tried to 
tell me something, how oddly aware he was. 

Just of the room, the bed, his wife, things in the room. 

““T was ashamed,” he said. 

He thought it was queer, he said, that, at times, even things in a room, 
chairs, tables and such things, the walls of a room, what a man knew was 
outside the room, in the darkness outside, were like other people in the 
way they made a man ashamed of himself. 


477 
“ ENGINEER ” 


By GEORGE DICKSON 


T was too hot for the blood of a man reared in the stern air of a 
Scottish carseland. The temperature of the engine platform was, as 
the thermometer on the bulkhead read, 118 degrees Fahrenheit. On 
the middle grating when Tom went up to oil and feel the cross-heads 
and guides, the thermometer, if he took it with him, read 135 degrees, and 
sometimes, if he held it nearer the high pressure cylinder, 140 degrees 

Fahrenheit. 

Much too hot. Still, in one minute he would strike one bell. A quarter 
of a mont later the third engineer would come below to relieve him. .... 

ing ! 

Quarter to twelve at midnight. One bell. Now he would run up and 
call the Third. When that was done he would oil the top and bottom ends, 
fill the main bearing oil boxes, wipe around the conspicuous places of the 
engine, and finish chalking up his log on the board. 

Ping-ping! Ping-ping! Ping-ping! Ping-ping! 

Fight bells. ‘Thank the Lord. The end of the watch. 

Scarcely had the last ‘“‘ ping ”’ lost itself in the orchestration of the main 
symphony, than the fourth engineer, scared that the Third had fallen 
asleep again, saw the Third, a lanky figure in white dungaree trousers and 
cotton singlet, step through the narrow panel of blackness that was the 
engine-room door, high up, the height of a high tree, above. Thank the 
Lord. In a few minutes now 'Tom Ferguson would be free to go on deck 
for fresh air. Good-night, good-night, O ye stars that I can see when I 
look up through the skylights, good-night, good-night. 

_ Rapidly the Third descended. It was his duty to “ feel ” everyone of 
the 106 moving parts—Tom had often counted them—of the engine before 
he took the watch over. 

It is natural for a working bearing to possess a certain warmness. A 

certain warmness and no more. Let a bearing, by refusing itits due share 

of oil, increase its temperature by the fewest of degrees, and goodness only 

_ knows how much it will cost you in attention and worry to cool it back. 

_ It might even become so bad you have to ring the breakdown bell and stop 
the Main Engines. Then there is a fine to-do, especially if it is in the 
middle of the night, in the Fourth’s watch, say. Out pops the Second in his 

_ pyjamas. It does not take much to waken a second engineer. Out comes the 

Chief. He has been sleeping on his settee while he waited for the Fourth to 

“come up and say that everything was all right. The Fourth keeps the 

Chief’s watch, the eight-to-twelve. In comes an inquisitive fireman from 

the stokehold to see what is wrong . . . and the crowding of the engine- 

room . . . and the rushing about getting things right . . . and a sailor 
sent down from the bridge, maybe, to tell the Chief that the repair had 
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better not take too long, because the ship. is off a weather shore . P 
and everybody annoyed . . . Yes. Bearings must be kept at their natural — 


temperature if you want peace of mind in an engine-room . . . even the — 
small bearings. : 

With sensitive, expert fingers the Third, seemingly half asleep, but a _ 
quick somnambulist nevertheless, arrives on the engine platform. : 

“ Hot, Tom?” 

‘“ Not too bad, Dan.” 

The Third feels swiftly round the bottom ends and main bearings, the 
eccentric straps and the pumps; then he sees what steam pressure is — 
recorded from the boilers, and satisfies himself about the amount of water 
in the boilers, and the scarcity of water in the bilges———what a handful — 
is full charge of a watch when there are no greasers or donkeyman 

Tom standing under the ventilator keeps one eye on the movements of — 
the Third and one on the Engines. i 

The Third fingers the thrust block. It is all right. He disappears into — 
the tunnel. Aft he goes. Bearing by bearing until he reaches the tail-end 

j 


bearing of the main shaft. All right. Then the stern tube gland. No 
leakage ; just a drip into the bilges. That is all right. That keeps things 
right. 

Then, wiping his hands methodically, the Third steps out of the tunnel — 
into the Engine-room again and walks easily, for the ship is on a Red Sea 
level and steady keel, to the ventilator where Tom is waiting, leaning 
against the column that supports the telegraph, in front of the Engines. 

“ Everything all right, Dan ? ” 

‘‘ Aye, fine, Tom. When did you oil the steering engine? It feels a 
wee bit warm.” 

“ T oiled it twice this watch. At nine o’clock and an hour ago. I think it~ 
is all right. It felt all right when I was up calling you. I think we just — 
imagine it is warm a bit because it is the first thing we feel when we come — 
on watch.” 7 ; 

“ Feel it again when you go up. Give me the nod if it is still all right and 
I won’t worry with it. . . . Whew! Is there not a breath of wind to- 
night at all ? Are the ventilators turned to the wind ? ” . 

Already the perspiration is pouring from the Third’s face, and his singlet 
is showing dampness where it clings to his lean body. 

Tom laughed. “ You’ll be swearing before the end of your watch. It is 
like hell to-night. The wind, what there is of it, is travelling with the ship. — 
. . . Never mind, Dan. We will make Suez to-morrow. Once we are 
through the canal we’ll be chittering. . . . I’m away up.” 

The Fourth picked up his tobacco box, cigarette papers and matches 
and went away up the ladders. The Third went into the tunnel recess and - 
filled his oil-can for his first oiling round. The top and bottom ends must — 
be oiled every half-hour, the guides every quarter-hour, the main bearings 
every hour and all other bearings according to the time of their needs. A 
huge marine engine takes careful serving. She must be served just right. 
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There 18 NO use running up to one of her bearings with a pint of oil saying, 

Take that, you will get no more until I’m ready.” That is no use. She must 
have a little regularly. A little everywhere at the right time is all she will 
ask normally to run like a sewing machine. For half a gallon of oil is not 
much to last out a whole watch with a job like the engines of the Glen 
Alva where there is no screen bulkhead between the stokehold and engine- 
room to keep the ashes from the forced draught out of the atmosphere and 


out of the bearings. But half a gallon of oil per watch was the allowance, 
_ and everyone of the three watch-keeping engineers saved oil every watch 


on ordinary watches in the Glen Alva. Once when Tom was new to the 
job of watch-keeping, he used more than his allowance of oil every watch. 


_ The Chief took him into his room and told him a long story by which he 


proved that oil was nearly as precious as whisky. 

After that Tom watched very carefully until he was able to keep the job 
running sweetly on the half-gallon allowance. By-and-by he learned how 
oil could be saved by carefully dropping it only where it was required on 


_ the moving parts of the engines without spilling any. Fourteen drops here, 


ten drops there, four drops there, two drops there, an oil cup full here and 
so on . . . accurate work. 

Tom has now reached his room in the alleyway where are the rooms of 
the Chief, the Second, the Cook and boy, and himself. 

He switched the light on and drank the quarter tumblerful of rum that 
he had saved from his day’s rum ration. Ach, it is good, is rum. You can 
feel it tingling right away through your tired and hot body like new life. 


_ It makes you sweat worse for about a minute, then you feel fine. 


He lifts the mug that is lying ready with cocoa, condensed milk and sugar, 


_ then he steps into the alleyway and into the Chief’s room to report that 
_ everything 1s all right. The Chief gives him a cigarette that Tom places 


inside his cap. Then the Chief starts to turn in while Tom goes away to 


_ the Third’s room to collect Dan’s cocoa mug too. Then he goes into the 


galley where a sailor is keeping the fire good under a boiling kettle—it is 


_ queer to think of sailors taking their watches four hours on and four hours 
_ off. When they are night watches two hours are spent at the wheel, one 


hour at look-out on the forecastle head, and one hour standing by keeping 
the kettle boiling in the galley. 

With the two full mugs Tom returns to the engine-room door. He lays 
down his own mug ; it will stand without spilling to-night ; then he runs 
down the ladder, feeling the steering engine on his way, to the Third in 
the engine-room. 

The Third is up on the middle platform as Tom goes down, so Tom 
shouts, “‘ The steering engine is fine, Dan. Good-night.’”’ And up he 


~ comes to the deck again. 


Now the rum has got right into his blood and he is feeling fine with 
himself. 

He takes his cabin stool out on deck and sits down to drink his cocoa 
with his eyes staring out from the ship. His lungs tingle with the night air, 
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and his stomach feels good from the warm feeding qualities of the cocoa. 


Oh, it is good to be fourth engineer in a tramp steamer when you come off 
watch at midnight on a calm sea ! 


Woodcut by CHRISTOPHER MILLETT 


The Man of the Wilderness said to me : 

‘* How many strawberries grow in the sea?” 
I answered him as I thought good : 

‘* As many red herrings as grow in the wood.” 


(Traditional) 
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WOODCUTS 
By CLARE LEIGHTON 


To THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


By THOMAS HARDY 
(From a volume to be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan) 


The contour of a man became dimly visible against 
the low reaching sky over the valley. 
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The sun, where tt could catch it, made a 
in’s hair. 


mirror of Thomas 


Chapter-Headings 
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A faint beat of half-seconds conjured up 


Thomasin rocking the cradle. 
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He musingly surveyed the scene, as if 
considering the next step that he 
should take. 
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JACQUES MARITAIN 


By RENE HAGUE 


T is not many years since William James wrote enthusiastically to 

Bergson congratulating him on having at last slaughtered “ the beast 

intellectualism.” No doubt the popularity of Bergson’s work was not 

the least among the reasons that prompted James to remark, when he 
was lecturing on the Pluralistic Universe, that the age was growing philo- 
sophical again. That popular interest in metaphysical thinking has been 
more marked in France than in England, but it is now to be doubted 
whether the consequent development of thought has quite fulfilled James’ 
anticipations. Unfortunately the beast was not killed, and the last twenty 
years in particular have seen a renaissance among the intellectualists. 
The philosophers of becoming have again had to meet the attack of those 
_ who maintain that “ the intelligence is Life, and the greatest thing there is 
in Life,” and that only through the immanent activity of the intelligence 
can man really partake of life. Prominent among those who have re-assert- 
ed this uncompromising intellectualism is Jacques Maritain. He was born 
in Paris in 1882. Educated in an atmosphere of liberal Protestantism, his 
studies were marked by an enthusiasm for metaphysical truth which was 
not satisfied by the materialism and laicism by which he was surrounded. 
It was only when he was at the Sorbonne that he came under the influence 
of Bergson, who had already done much to kill that materialism, and that 
he thought he could rejoice in a philosophy which asserted the reality of 
metaphysical truths, even though they were to be approached by an “ in- 
tuition which transcended the concept.”’ This period of Bergsonism was 
_ the first step towards his reception into the Roman Catholic Church. 
The choice for one who was disgusted by the remnants of a crude rational- 
ism lay between Bergson and St. Thomas. Maritain chose St. Thomas and 
thereby added himself to the body of neo-scholastic philosophers who have 
again been popularising the thought of the Angelic Doctor. At the age of 
- twenty-four, having just completed his studies at the Sorbonne, he was 
received into the Church. The next two years were spent in scientific 
studies at Heidelberg. On his return he settled at Versailles under the 
direction of the Dominican, Pére Clerissac, and pursued a study of the 
Summa Theologica. His practical work began in 1913 with a course of 
lectures at the Institut Catholique in Paris on the Bergsonian philosophy. 
_ In 1914 he was appointed a professor at this university, and was at the 
same time teaching at the Collége Stanislas and at the Petit Seminaire at 
Versailles. His eminence was further recognised in 1917 when he was asked 
by the Bishops whose charge was the Institut Catholique to write for them a 
Course of Philosophy. In addition to this work he has unceasingly urged 
in books and periodicals the necessity for a return to a strict Thomistic 
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philosophical mind.* The school which he represents, strong though its 
influence undoubtedly is, is still sufficiently in a minority for Maritain to 
label himself ‘‘ Antimoderne ” when he analyses the revolt against the 
intelligence and puts forward the reason for, and the necessary conditions 
of, a Thomistic revival. This term he is careful to qualify and explain. 
He does not wish to appear as a reactionary, though for his insistence that 
the Thomistic principles are of eternal application, are of no particular 
school nor period, but the mere common sense of humanity, he has been 
accused by M. Paul Archambault of “‘ restoring St. Thomas 4 la Viollet le 
Duc:” 


The thought of St. Thomas is in reality universal and perdurable—carved out in 
the first instance by the common sense of humanity, developing afterwards, in 
the intelligence of the Church, into a higher and self-conscious wisdom, finally 
knit together, formed into doctrine, defined, formulated one day by one man at a 
fixed time . . . formulated not as his own, on the contrary as something common 
and independent of himself —(Antimoderne.) 


It is not difficult to anticipate the old charge of ‘‘ putting back the clock :” 
We are aware that the passage of Time is irrevocable ; however strongly we may 
admire the age of St. Louis, we do not therefore wish to return to the Middle Ages, 
according to the absurd wish which certain perspicacious critics so generously 
ascribe to us ; we hope to see a new world reconstituted, and it is our desire that a 
new matter may be informed by those spiritual principles and eternal canons, of 
which mediaeval civilisation offers, at its best periods, only a particular 
concrete historical realisation ; a realisation that is indeed, in spite of all that it 
lacks, superior in quality, but nevertheless quite definitely of the past —(Ibid.) 


This represents briefly the position to which the one-time Bergsonian 
has come. No longer does he regard the intelligence as the tool that turns 
in the hands of the workman ; he has suddenly been struck with the ex- 
pression of the dogma in the form of concepts and falls back on a Thomis- 
tic Realism. 'To return to James, another of his hopes has been fulfilled in 
a manner reminiscent of the Monkey’s Paw. He recalls an old professor’s 
saying to him once: “‘ Yes, we philosophers, whenever we wish, can go so 
far that in a couple of sentences we can put ourselves where nobody can 
follow us.” “ The professor said this with conscious pride, but he ought 
to have been ashamed of it.”” The non-logical philosophers could improve 


* The following is a list of Maritain’s principal works :—(He wrote nothing before his 
return from Heidelberg.) La Philosophie Bergsonienne (1918), Eléments de Philosophie (of 
which the first two parts have appeared : Introduction générale (1920) and Petite Logique 
(1924). Théonas (1921), Antimoderne (1922), Réflexions sur Vintelligence (1923), De la vie 
doratson, par Jacques et Raissa Maritain (1925). Trois Reformateurs, Luther, Descartes, Rousseau 
(1925), Réponse a Fean Cocteau (1926), Primauté du Spirituel (1927), Art et Scolastique 
(1920: greatly enlarged edition, 1927). Of three of these, English translations have been 
published: Three Reformers, (Sheed & Ward, 1928, 7s. 6d.), Prayer and Intelligence, (De 
la vie d’oraison, translated by Algar Thorold. Sheed & Ward, 1928, 2s.6d.) and The Philosophy 
of Art (Art et Scolastique, translated by the Revd. John O’Connor, St. Dominic’s Press, 
Ditchling, 1923, 10s. 6d.). 
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upon the professor. They were rapidly approaching a position reminiscent 
of Cratylus, who, not daring to trust himself to words, would express his 
opinion by a movement of the finger. For: 


All descriptions in words of what is non-logical are bound to be a mass of 
contradictions, for, having applied any word it is necessary immediately to guard 
against its logical implications by adding another which contradicts them.* 


From the technical difficulties which accompany the Bergsonian posi- 
tion, a reversion to intellectualism will save us, but not quite in the way 
which James intended. There is particular reason for the explanation 
which Maritain gives of his “‘ anti-modern ” philosophy, in that to apply 
such an epithet to his work might argue a tendency to return to the Positi- 
vist philosophy against which the modern revolt was itself directed. There 
is a chapter in Antimoderne (“ La Science Moderne et la Raison ”’) which 
outlines the reasons for that revolt, and the elements in the reaction which 
led to the modern position. It lies in a distinction between the intelligence 
and the intelligence considered simply in its discursive operations (la 
raison purement discursive). ‘To the latter the Positivists pinned their faith 
and in the modern revolt the former was included in a general censure. 
It is here that Maritain has been attacked, and again by M. Paul Archam- 
bault : 


The isolation in the intelligence of the deductive and demonstrative operation 
from the sum total of the inductive operations which condition and prepare it, 
this is Maritain’s first trick. His second fault, and not the least grave, is that he 
isolates the intelligence itself from the sum total of moral and vital operations which 
stimulate it and give it its direction—(Cahiers de la Nouvelle fournée—Jeunes 
Maitres.) 


The destructive criticism which Maritain has levelled against the 
philosophies that have arisen since the time of Descartes—in particular in 
his Réflexions sur intelligence et sur sa vie propre and his Trois Reformateurs, 
—Luther, Descartes, Rousseau are a prelude, if not in date of publication, 
yet in logical sequence to the exposition of the principles on which he would 
wish to see arise a Renaissance Thomiste. ‘The value and consequences of 
that renaissance, illustrated though they are by Maritain’s own spiritual 
development, are not at the moment under consideration. But it is never- 
theless necessary, in view of what is to follow, to appreciate the nature of 
his attack on modern idealism : 

Moreover one may say that from the philosophic point of view the specifically 
modern spiritual principles have their root primarily, before anything else, in a 
double unreasonableness, which is already manifest in Luther, openly declared in 
Rousseau, entirely explicit in Kant and his successors, and which I will allow 
myself to name at once immanentist and transcendentalist. I attach to these terms, 
which are in themselves rather vague, the following meanings. Immanentist principle 
—liberty and interiority consist essentially in an opposition to the non-ego, in a re- 
vindication of the within in its relations to the without. . . . Transcendentalist 


* Karin Stephen, The Misuse of Mind. 
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principle—in the same way and reciprocally, there are no outside data by which we 
are measured and dominated, but our inner existence transcends and commands 
all outside data. (Antimoderne.) 


The consequent predication of absolute values will shed a light upon what 
is to follow. 

Let us, with an eye on the general metaphysical background, consider 
this more special development. In 1920 Maritain’s Art et Scolastique 
first appeared. Some years ago an English translation followed. A greatly 
enlarged edition of the French has since appeared, and of this there is no 
English version. Art et Scolastique deals with the Nature of Art as ex- 
pressed in the teachings of the Schoolmen, who without treating this sub- 
ject as such, nevertheless, while discussing other matters, enumerated cer- 
tain principles which can be fomulated into a definite theory of aesthetic. 

In the first place a distinction may be observed between those to whom 
artistic and literary criticism is generally confined, the men of letters, the 
critics, and the philosoper turned critic. The analytic method of the former 
is contrasted with a synthesis that is based on metaphysics. It has seldom 
been the case that the formulator of a theory of aesthetic has also been a 
critic: nor have the philosophers often applied their theories to the pro- 
ductions of their own age. Here Maritain’s sympathy with the more 
recent developments in the arts is continually providing examples of the 
application of his theory. The possessive adjective should not be mis- 
understood. It is necessary to make use of it, but Maritain is not remiss in 
claiming that his is no personal school of thought, however personal it 
may be in expression. He is a “‘ Jacques de Jean de Gaétan de Dominique 
de Reginald de St. Thomas, ce qu’il y a de plus byzantin, de plus scolas- 
tique, de plus méprisable aux yeux des princes de la Sorbonne.’’* 

In the manner of his approach, also, to the question of the exact nature 
of a work of art, another difference is again to be observed. He starts from 
the bottom, from the meanest of the arts, from the purely mechanical, and 
from a consideration of what is true of them, proceeds to the nature of the 
fine arts. In the first place, however, it may be well to single out what will 
be apparent, from the care which he has devoted in his purely philosophical 
work to the reinforcing of the intellect, as the very heart of his aesthetic 
theory. The perfection of the speculative intelligence is the work of the - 
philosopher. That of the artist is concerned with the practical intelligence. 
This again may be usefully divided, and the consequent distinction is of 
vital importance : 

The practical order is itself divided into two entirely distinct domains, which 
the ancients called the domain of Doing (agibile, xpaxrév) and that of Making 
(factible, motnrév). Doing consists in the free use, in so far as it is free, of 
our faculties, or in the exercise of our free-will, this free-will being considered 
not in relation to the things which we produce but simply in relation to the use 
which we make of our liberty. . . . In contrast to Doing, the Schoolmen defined 


* Reponse a Fean Cocteau. 
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Making as productive action, this being considered not in relation to the use which, 
in its exercise, we make of our liberty, but simply in relation to the thing produced 
or to the work taken in itself. This action is what it should be, is good in its order, 
if it conforms to the rules and to the end which are proper to the work which is to 
be produced. . . . the domain of Making is the domain of Art, in the most uni- 
versal sense of that word. (Art et Scolastique.) 


Here is a distinction between Doing and Making, between the activity 
which considers primarily the good of the worker and that which is con- 
cerned with the good of the work, which could hardly be regarded as being 
beside the point when applied, at all events, to one section of the arts. Un- 
fortunately to proceed to that classification which is typical of that period 
with which the phrases bonum operis and bonum operantis are consonant, the 
classification of the arts into the servile and the liberal, and thence to go 
further and argue from what is true of the former to what may be true of the 
latter, might seem to be a begging of the question. In fact, however the 
petitio principi has generally been on the other side. The idea of a hierarchy 
among the arts has been neglected, nor have theories of aesthetic endeavour- 
ed to bear in mind the ancient division ; on the contrary there has been a 
continual tendency to exact the practitioner of the fine arts into a position 
which differs not in degree, but in kind, from that of the craftsman. 

The scheme of the argument which re-asserts the right of the meaner 
workman to participate in the dignities of the nobler is patent. For the 
making of those things which are ordered primarily towards utility there 
must be a virtue (that is to say a disposition of the mind) which will see 
to it that the rules proper to the occasion are observed. A scholastic phrase 
is at hand—+vecta ratio factibiium. ‘ La droite determination des oeuvres 
a faire,” “‘ The right deductions from things to be made,” “‘ The right 
ordering of things to be made”’—none of these gives precisely the force of 
the original, or rather the force which the original should convey and is, 
at least by Maritain, intended to convey. In the making of such articles 
as chairs and tables, there is inevitably a great deal of work which consists 
in pure reasoning—work which is expressed by the Latin phrase. Now this 
phrase is extended to cover the production of work (in the fine arts) in 
which pure deduction is abhorrent. Push it to its logical conclusion, and 
the result appears to be that the arts are based upon logic. The difficulty 
has not been unobserved. In a recent essay in which the philosophical 
contributions of Maritain to aesthetic theory were not without acknow- 
ledgment, Mr. Eric Gill, after speaking of Giotto as the “‘ most reasonable 
of Christian illustrators” and of Cimabue as the “ most reasonable of 
dogmatic painters,” of ‘‘ the Gothicness of the new Liverpool Cathedral ”’ 
as “ unreasonableness ” and of its ‘“‘ mass and proportion, though greatly 
confused by that trifling ” as reasonable and pleasing, was careful to add 


that 


It must not be supposed that it is by a process of ratiocination that we arrive 
at such conclusions when confronted by these works. The mind unsullied by the 
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habit of reason delights spontaneously in beautiful things. The good artist is not 
necessarily a good logician.* 


The nature of this conception of the reasonableness of art may be further 
illumined by Maritain’s description of art as “‘ l’intelligence ouvriére,” and 
the necessary qualification is contained in that distinction between the 
intellect and the reason (“ l’intelligence ” and “ ’intelligence purement 
discursive”), which rests, not on the assumption of two distinct faculties 
but upon the separation of two aspects of the same faculty. For by the 
intellect, strictly so called, he understands that which can intuitively 
apprehend reality and by the reason that same activity proceeding indirectly 
to further apprehension. 

The reader of Maritain cannot avoid being impressed by the excessive 
simplicity of his thought, which he is obliged continually to counteract by 
such apparent paradoxes as the exaltation of the recta ratio factibilium 
which is followed by a denial of any process of ratiocination to this recta 
ratio. 

The necessary, at first sight almost contradictory, modification that is in 
this instance applied to the definition of Art, has its origin in a considera- 
tion not of the function of the fine arts, but of the end to which they are 
directed. Again Maritain has parted company with those who are exces- 
sively engrossed in considering the effect of a work of art, whether it be 
emotional, moral, or, in the detestable phrase that is too common, the 
““ conveying of a message:” 

The work with which the fine arts are concerned is ordained to beauty ; in so far 
as it is beautiful it has an end, an absolute, is self-sufficing ; and if, in so far as it 
is a piece of work it is material and confined to a medium, in so far as it is beautiful 


it belongs to the realm of the spirit, and is immersed in the transcendence and 
infinity of being. (JIbid.) 


Here is a counterblast to the cut and dried definitions that sufficed for the 
servile arts. But again the mark must not be overshot. The consequence 
of finding for the arts an end which is all-sufficing in itself, which rises 
above rules, is the autonomy of art. It lies outside the line of human right 
or wrong. The bonum operts is to over-ride every other consideration: 


But then, you will say, if art is merely an intellectual faculty and creation, what 
is the reason of its power and influence with us? (Jbid.) 


Because, he answers, it has for its work the creation of the beautiful— 
and is not beauty a transcendental, a property of being, one of the divine 
names ? “ Ex divina pulchritudine esse omnium derivatur.’’ Yet while 
the form of art entitles it to this arrogant position, yet the matter must not 
be forgotten. Art may be inhuman in its aim, but it is continually chained 
down to human matter. Human experience is the stuff in which it works, 
and entirely to overlook the limitations which humanity forces upon the 


artist, is to reach too high and to grasp nothing. In literary composition — 


* Dublin Review, July, 1928. 
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words may be regarded either as means to an end, and to use them skil- 
fully towards this end is the virtue of the logician or the historian; or 
they may be considered as things which may be so disposed as to form a 
_ product which will give pleasure to the mind. Such is the object of the 
poet. But he who forgets the necessity for using these words towards a 
certain definite end lapses into senseless babbling. The poet is master of 
the words he uses, but at the same time there is a mastery of language over 
him. Simply speaking, he is merely concerned with bringing something 
into being. Its legibility or obscurity, its content, are not in this view of 
_ any importance. Nevertheless, he is man as well as artist, and that which he 
_ produces must be a human product; it must conform, for example, to the 
- grammatical necessities of human speech. 
It would hardly be profitable to attempt an outline of this view of the 
fine arts without a consideration of the exact meaning which has been 
_ applied to the word “‘ beauty.” To speak of poetry being ordained to 
beauty would be to make a statement that would meet with little denial. 
_ However, the simplicity of St. Thomas, upon whose definition Maritain’s 
__ use of the word is founded, is sufficient to compress into four words enough 
__ of ideas to instigate pages of commentary and debate. In his words beauty 
_is “id quod visum placet.”’ It must be understood that the two words 
- “seen” and “ please’ are used entirely as applied to the intelligence. 
The vision of the beautiful gives pleasure to the mind inasmuch as it 
recognises therein that which is after its own nature—the reasonable. 
_ Again Reason has appeared, but on a closer examination its part in the 
‘production of intellectual delights appears to be secondary. If we are to 
_ form a judgment of anything, that judgment must be based on a con- 
sideration of the end to which the thing is directed. In so far as it tends 
_ towards that end it may fairly be said to be reasonable. In the special 
_ instance under consideration, the end is the beautiful, and in so far as that 
end is achieved reason will be manifest in the work. It has already been 
noted, however, that ‘‘beauty is one of the properties of being.’’ Where- 
fore it will be found that that which is beautiful is more real than that which 
is deprived of beauty. The idea accordingly emerges that, when faced by 
the beautiful, the mind is able to go beyond the barriers of concrete and 
_ purely ephemeral reality, and delight in the recognition of that which has 
eternal being and truth. Hence the “ universality ” of a great work of art. 
Its reality is congruent with the triangle of Beauty, Truth and Goodness: 
According to all the ancients, a certain splendour is actually the essential charac- 
teristic of beauty—Claritas est de ratione pulchritudinis, lux pulchrificat quia sine 
luce omnia sunt turpia—but this splendour is the shining out of intelligibility ; 
_ splendor veri, said the Platonists, splendor ordinis, said St. Augustine (who added 
that “‘ unity is the form of all beauty,”’) splendor formae, said St. Thomas, in his 
precise metaphysical language. (Ibid.) 
It will be observed that any notion of the discursive reason as the source 
_ of either artistic creation or delight has vanished. It may be that the parallel 
_which originally was drawn between those arts which are aimed at utility 
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and those which have beauty as their aim, was proved inaccurate when that 
distinction was further analysed. The phrase splendor formae stands over 
against the recta ratio. It is the notion of beauty that has now to be pinned 
down to a more definite expression. The reasonable ordering of the 
matter is necessary before this splendour can shine forth through the 
matter, but it is not the necessary condition which is the primary cause of 
our delight, but rather the consequent light which reveals to the intelli- 
gence a glimpse, through tangible matter, of intangible reality : 

This is the only way in which men can escape from the singleness to which they 
are confined by matter. If they remain on the level of their sensible needs and of 
their sentimental selves, their relations with one another are in vain; they can 
never understand one another . . . but so soon as we touch Goodness or Love, 
as the saints, Truth, as Aristotle, Beauty, as Dante or Giotto, then there is contact, 
and then our souls can communicate. (Ibid.) 

The mental delight does not exclude other effects of the beautiful. 
The purely sensuous pleasure derived, for example, from colour, or the 
emotional disturbance by which the beautiful is often accompanied, take, 
however, a secondary place. These may frequently be associated with 
works of art, but they are not for that reason accepted by Maritain either 
as criteria of the beautiful or even as conditions necessary to its existence. 
Certainly attention has of late years been more and more confined to these 
accidental qualities, to the exclusion of the essence. Manual dexterity, 
the expression of personality, the arousing of emotion, these may be ob- 


served in a work of art. But to proceed to the assumption that they are ~ 


essential to beauty, is to make the mistake of considering artistic creation 


not as the production of that which is in itself good, but as the means to an — 
end. The distinction between “doing” and “making” is a corrective to 
such a tendency. Similarly it may continually be remarked that a work of © 


art possesses also the quality of containing certain “ literary ” or ‘“‘ anec- 


dotal ” value. By this is to be understood, in its crudest form, the picture — 


that ‘‘tells a story,” though it is apparent that there is little which does not | 


contain a certain measure of this quality. Often it is inseparable, as, for 


example, in Browning, from the plan on which the work is built. Never- 
theless, Browning himself may be called in to illustrate the fact that the 
value of the work is not to be judged primarily by the power of the literary 
content, but by the way in which it is handled so as to create a new thing 
in which this is contained. Drama may be found in poetry, and poetry in 
drama, yet to praise a poem solely on the ground of its dramatic effective- 


. 


ness (or on that of its emotional appeal) is to neglect the aim at which the | 


poem should in the first place be aimed. 
The literary critic is not accustomed to having his principles laid down 
by the metaphysician. Maritain continually insists that the approach to 


criticism must be through philosophy. It will be apparent that the enjoy-— 


ment or delight which he looks for, accordingly, will be of a different nature 
from that which is sought after by those who regard a poem, for example, 
primarily not as a “ self-contained and detached piece of art, having no 
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personal affiliations or bearings ” (the words are W. H. Hudson’s), but as 
an expression of a powerful or sympathetic human personality. There 
can be little doubt that by the majority of readers a poem is generally con- 
sidered and appreciated in the second way. Nor can it be asserted that 
poetry and life should be so entirely separated and secluded, the one from 
the other, as too literal an interpretation of Maritain’s metaphysical 
approach might suggest. The quotation from M. Paul Archambault, 
which was given above, falls into this error of neglecting in Maritain’s 
doctrine what he himself is always careful to underline—that while art con- 
tinually reaches towards independence, yet it is only by using and mastering 
human limitations, moralities, and the thousand and one exigencies 
which constitute life, that it can proceed towards the pure creative act : 


_ This independence with regard to material things, which is essential to art as 
such and to the operative idea, is nevertheless contradicted in our own case by our 
condition : for we are spirits, created in a body, placed in a world in which things 
have already been made, and obliged to impress upon them the forms which they 
use. . . . Art, like intelligence (indeed it is simply intelligence engaged in making), 
considered in itself and in its pure essence, realises the perfection postulated by its 
nature only when it passes to the pure act. (Jbid.) 


What may be predicated of art as such must be modified when applied 
to actual practice, for the art with which we are concerned is above all 
things human. The conditions of its existence can never be lost sight of 
when we consider its essence. Among the conditions to which the creative 
idea is bound, that which, properly mastered, is also its chief delight, is 


_ the imitation of nature. Realism is not the word to apply to that naturalistic 


representation which Maritain abhors. (As Mr. Wyndham Lewis says 


_“ whether you are an ‘ idealist ’ or a ‘ realist ’ what you are is always real ”’.) 


It must be apparent from his belief that ‘‘ beauty touches real being ”’ 
that he would consider a work of art far more real than the most perfect 


mimicry. That form of painting, for example, which aims either at creating 
an illusion or, by such means, at the arousing of emotion, receives praise 


from its admirers, not for what it is but for what it does. It may seem 
paradoxical to suggest that that which is not real can yet produce an effect, 
yet the anomaly disappears when reality is conceived as the “ shining out, 


through matter, of an intelligible form.” The contrary mistake—if we 


_may call naturalism by the term 


(a3 


materialism “ then we may call this 
«‘ idealism ”’—is that of the cubist who refuses to accept at all the necessity 
of imitation and is left without any matter in which the form may be 
observed. To usurp the word again, the realist is midway—holds the 
balance of due proportion midway between these two : 


A wave of the wand [says Jean Cocteau] restores the commonplace to life. .. - 
All of a sudden we see a dog, a cab, a house, for the first time. We are overcome by 
the unique, the crazy, the ridiculous, the beautiful features of each object. The 
next moment habit, with its eraser, has rubbed out this vivid picture. We stroke 
the dog, hail the cab, and live in the house. We do not see them any more. That 
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is the réle that poetry performs. It unveils in the fullest sense of the word. (Le 
Secret Professionel. ‘Translated by Rollo H. Myers.) 


It should be apparent that the plan upon which this scheme of Maritain’s 
is based depends upon a synthesis which regards the whole of the universe 
as occupying a definite place in the hierarchy of creation. He remarks, 
when speaking of the dignity and nobility of art, that to establish this 
‘il nous a fallu remonter jusqu’au mystére de la Trinité.”’ This unity of 
thought, linking the spiritual and the material, should be sufficient to 
safeguard its author from any charge of neglecting the importance of human 
expression in literature or the arts ; for the very notion of order upon which 
he continually insists is ever emphasising the necessity of utilising the 
human to approach (as Cocteau remarks of poetry, in the passage above) 
that which is more real than the human. The difference of his approach to 
his artistic problems, lies in its objective nature. Above all things, he 
examines not the functions nor the effects of the arts but their metaphysical 
nature. His phrase retour a l’oljet expresses that passion for the thing 
itself which remains as the most lively impression of his method. 
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DRAMA UNDER THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON 


O appreciate the modern Russian theatre we must realise that 
its aim, and the very reason for its existence, differs fundamentally 
from that of drama in every other country. It is not intended 
primarily to amuse, or to provide a means of livelihood for 
persons of artistic or dramatic tastes. The theatres inRussia are owned 
by the State and form a section of that vast educational scheme by which 
the Soviet Republics hope to rival, and finally subdue, the capitalist world. 
To this end it must play its part in the remaking of man. It must help 
to create out of the debris left by the revolution, in which not merely 
individuals but all that they stood for were massacred, a Mass-man, who 
will absorb the private wealth, ambitions, desires and enterprises of 
individuals into himself and so make a really communist State possible. 
Russia has always been the home for interesting dramatic experiments, 
and forty years ago, when the rest of the European stage was under the 
thraldom of conventional drama, Stanislavski was revolutionising theatrical 
art. He banished rhetoric; ruthlessly blue-pencilled eloquence destined 
primarily to exhibit the actor’s elocutionary powers ; and refused to allow 
either author or actor to obscure the truth or naturalness of a situation. 
His pupils were taught to live their emotions as well as to speak and look 
them : | 
Seek your inspiration from life [he said] and not from other actors or traditions. 
Loud tones, gesticulations, grimaces do not help real emotions to get over the 
footlights. 


If they were doing village drama he would take them into the depth of the 
country to study village life. He even brought back with him two old 
peasants to act in Tolstoy’s Powers of Darkness. His pupils passed weeks 
living—as nearly as possible—the conditions in which the characters they 
were to represent were supposed to be living. es 

Such a high artistic standard required willing dedication of mind and 
body almost analogous to that of monastic life. His actors, though living 
in the world, were not of the world. The result was perfect team-work, 
and a sense of reality so startling that one had the feeling of listening at 
the key-hole of these people’s lives. Behind their slightest word or action 
one sensed the soul, unknown often to themselves or to those who shared 
their existence. 

This form of naturalness, however, was not the aim of the Soviet leaders. 
To be effective propaganda art must be more or less exaggerated. Certain 
ideas must be presented in high relief. Others must be obscured. Mockery 
must be used, for frequently ideas which flourish under persecution are 


38 
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killed by ridicule. The Soviet drama, therefore, was placed in the hands of 
two of Stanislavski’s pupils, Mayerhold and Vakhtangov, and round these 
men a number of younger writers grouped themselves. tio 

Mayerhold is the more definitely revolutionary of the two, both in his 
extraordinary bio-mechanical stage technique and in the peculiar quality 
of the propaganda in his productions. Before the Revolution he had been 
Court Director of the Imperial Theatre, and in his own way he is as great 
an artist as Stanislavski. But from the first he disapproved of the master’s 
form of realism, which he declared was artificial and ill-balanced, since 
it gave undue attention to the soul at the expense of the body. This, he 
said, falsified life. His actors must study and develop their bodies as well 
as their souls. So physical culture took a prominent part in Mayerhold’s 
training, for a man, to be useful to his age, must live a normal, balanced 
life. Work must be followed by play, for the over-developed soul pro- 
duces nervous strain, and this results in loss of touch with reality. He set 
aside, therefore, Stanislavski’s plan of withdrawing his pupils from the 
world, and decreed an ordinary, workaday existence for his school. 
His pupils were taught not merely to speak and move well, but their 
bodies were trained so carefully that they became instruments for trans- 
lating mass emotion in place of mere personal emotion. This, of course, 
is pure Marxian philosophy, which preaches mass development as against 
individual development. 

In those early days immediately after the Revolution few plays had been 
written for this new, propagandist theatre, so the older plays were re- 
written, often with laughable results. Verhaeren’s poetic drama emerged 
shorn of its symbolic beauty and subtlety, such things being regarded as 
obscuring reality. Lohengrin and the swan, always a foolish pair of stage 
manikins, received drastic treatment. Even Stravinsky’s Petruska was re- 
fashioned, and returned, awkward and self-conscious, under her modern, 
revolutionary dress. Fairy-tales, legends, folk-lore—anything thought to 
be “ mystic ”’—a terrible bogey to the Bolsheviks—is taboo. Immediate 
reality is the aim of the modern Russian producer, and so afraid is he of 
appearing to foster ‘‘ bourgeois ” conventions that even the few articles 
of stage furniture which he allows himself are given an unusual air. Even 
an ordinary chair must be made a channel for transmitting communist 
teaching. It is “ Chair”, not any individual pretty or ugly specimen of 
furniture, and must suggest mental images rather than mere seating 
accommodation. So the bench, chair, or table slopes at some unusual 
angle, and his scenes look like the interior of a Mattisse room. 

In some of his productions, entire “ sets,” with the artists on board, 
are rolled round on to the stage on a circular platform, and properties are 
lowered from the flies. No illusions are allowed in the Russian theatre. 
Everything must be done openly, in front of the audience, for one of the 
revolutionary theories is that facts must never be disguised. The function 
of the theatre is to teach, not to tickle the fancy or please the eye. So, in 
a country in which almost everyone lies on principle, a strict regard for 
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tne face-truth of a thing (often unimportant) is ordered by the authorities. 
Even the children are not allowed to read fairy tales or see them acted. 
‘There are two children’s theatres in Moscow to which every afternoon some 
school or other is taken. Adults, if not actually forbidden to enter these 
theatres are certainly discouraged, unless when accompanying children. 

These plays are also strictly educational and propagandist. One of the 
plays which I saw was an adaptation of an /Esop’s fable, inculcating the 
disastrous results of private wealth. Another portrayed the misery of a 
working class family under the old régime. The hero was a small boy who 
urged all fellow-sufferers to belong to a certain secret society and fight 
capitalism. The father comes under suspicion, and the boy is cross- 
examined, A wicked capitalist takes him away and tries by kindness and 
indulgence to win his confidence and induce him to betray his father. He 
refuses to doso. Finally he is tortured, then drugged, and whilst under the 
influence of the drug he gives away his secret. Despair and remorse follow, 
but just as the child is contemplating suicide in order not further to 
incriminate his family, “Red” comrades burst into the capitalist’s room, he 
is arrested, and the child is released. 

This is lurid and rather terrifying fare to put before young minds. To 
look on at the torture and despair of a child must be unnecessarily harrow- 
ing to a child audience, but it is done in the service of so-called education, 
so that children of a communist State may know how their parents suffered 
under capitalism. I watched the children carefully. They appeared 
interested, but unmoved emotionally. Perhaps they have witnessed too 
many harrowing scenes in real life to be disturbed by mere play-acting. 
Even to-day the Secret Police, the dreaded G.P.U., throws a shadow over 
their young lives. 

Child audiences are encouraged to criticise the plays and to ask questions. 
In this way the directors of the children’s theatres learn how far their 
propaganda teaching has benefited their young audiences, and what points 
need emphasis or clarifying. The “‘sets”’ to these plays are taken from the 
children’s school drawings, the intention being to present drama in the 
children’s own terms. There is a lighter touch about the whole perform- 
ance than is generally found in adult theatres. The children often laugh, 
a rare thing in Russia, for the Russian proletariat takes life seriously. 
Some plays have an ironic quality which, to a sophisticated audience, are 
more really amusing than an ordinary farce would be, but I doubt whether 
the average proletarian, even in Russia, where both artistic performance 
and appreciation is certainly higher than in England, is particularly 
enlivened by these plays. The long rows of drab-coloured, apathetic 
faces seldom smile. They are the best behaved audience I have ever seen, 
neither talking nor moving, but they look—whatever they may be feeling— 
bored. Yet the twenty-eight theatres in Moscow are always full, and so 
also are the provincial theatres. Factory hands, office and shop assistants, 
soldiers, peasants, women with brightly coloured handkerchiefs round 
their heads sit like well-behaved children trying to absorb the new culture. 
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In a sense they are a more or less “‘ command ” audience. Every evenirig 
a sheaf of tickets is sent to all the big ‘‘ Trust Works,” and a proportion of 
the workers must attend various places of amusement. Some of thetn, 
no doubt, would prefer to get drunk in some squalid little restaurant, or 
spend the evening with their families, but if the State decrees that a man 
needs relaxation and “ uplift,” he must relax and get uplifted, or he will be 
asked awkward questions. 

Simplicity is the key-note of the Russian stage, the chief expense 
being the various mechanical devices by means of which different levels 
of consciousness, time, and place are suggested. The plays are “ dressed ” 
very simply, and the actors usually appear in the Russian high-necked 
blouse, a garment which extinguishes personality most thoroughly. When 
Mayerhold does employ costume—as in Ostrosvski’s The Forest—it is 
used to emphasize and ridicule certain ideas. 

In some plays Mayerhold is more violently the propagandist. The 
horrors of capitalism in foreign countries are shown in small separate 
scenes in which Fascist leaders are depicted fighting one another ; a gala 
evening at the Polish President’s palace ends in a pot-house brawl ; 
and England’s ultimate destruction is portrayed by a blackbeetle-like scene 
in which each lord devours another until the last inflated monster dies of 
repletion. 

Of course scenery has been banished from the Soviet stage. It is con- 
sidered to confine the action too closely to time and space, both of which 
the revolutionary theatre tries to ignore. A four-dimensional world is 
amusingly depicted by means of moving staircases, revolving planes hung 
at varying angles, and whirling cylinders, and in place of backcloth and 
wings are high scaffoldings, iron girders, and mechanical devices. The 
scaffolding represents the rebuilding of the world after its destruction by 
Bolshevik revolutions. Wheels, revolving at different rates, symbolise 
the emotional ratio at which man lives, now fast, now slow. There are 
no longer “ curtains ” to divide the play into scenes and shroud the stage 
in mystery when the audience first enters the theatre. The scene remains 
throughout the play as we see it on arrival, the high, dirty, white walls 
gleaming uncertainly through a murky half-light, giving the impression 
that the stage hands have been suddenly called away as they were setting 
the piece. The auditorium is plunged in darkness. There is an instantan- 
eous hush, and in some theatres a blast of bugles is heard. Then the stage 
is flooded with light and the play begins. 

Light is used in the new Russian theatre much in the same way as 
Wagner used his eit motiv. Any person or episode momentarily of im- 
portance is illuminated by a spot light. In one play the entire front of the 
stage is filled by wooden cubicles, and the limelight throws into prominence 
whichever cubicle is for the moment of chief importance, the. actors 
meanwhile in the dim or darkened cubicles continuing their parts, and 
even speaking occasionally. This device gives the play collective interest 
and obviates a change of scene. 
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The plots of the revolutionary plays are usually straightforward and 
rather crude. When they are not classical plays touched up or rewritten, 
they are concerned with incidents of the Russian Revolution, or revolts, 
_ real or imaginary, in capitalist countries. As in the plays of the medieval 
Church, “ Right ”, namely the particular point of view of the author, 
always triumphs over “ Wrong,” the point of view of those with whom the 
playwright disagrees. In the case of the Soviet Government theatres the 
Bolshevik “ Reds ”, without exception, triumph over the Mensheviks and 
the “ Whites.” In the beautifully produced ballet, the Red Poppy, the 
plot of which is concerned with the Chinese Revolution, the Englishmen, 
small and effete, with enormous check suits and Dundreary whiskers 
complete, pass their leisure hours in torturing the poor Chinese slaves. 
Suddenly the “Reds” appear, and after a terrific struggle with the 
Englishmen, who, despite their effete appearance, put up a singularly good 
fight, they kill and capture the oppressors, deliver their victims, and 
throw the few remaining terror-stricken foreigners into dungeons. 

The music of this ballet is also revolutionary, but has much beauty 
and interest, and is marvellously orchestrated. All the arts in Soviet 
Russia are made to play their part in the remaking and educating of man. 

It is interesting to watch this proletarian audience, so lately emerged 
from the horrors of revolution, sitting stolidly through the roar of cannon, 
the quick fire of rifles, explosions, burning houses, apparently as little 
moved as if they had never come into personal contact with such things. 
Is it the Slav nature that makes for such indifference, or is it that human 

nature, after a certain point, can feel and suffer no more ? Or is it merely 
that an audience of “ freed slaves ” dares not show emotion ? 
_ But is ‘‘ Mass-Man ”’ satisfied with his fare ? It is a curious fact that 
when I was in Moscow the most popular play was The Turbies, produced 
by the Moscow Art Theatre, considered old-fashioned and reactionary 
now, in which the propaganda is presented so subtly, and the emotion 
is balanced so perfectly, that the play is as artistically satisfactory as it is 
mentally interesting. | 

The Turbies are a “‘ White ” family living in Kiev during the last days. 
of the Revolution, and they are presented so sympathetically that the 
Soviet government has warned Stanislavski more than once that unless 

the propaganda element is emphasized, and the attractive ‘“‘ Whites ”’ are 
dyed a deeper shade, the play will be suppressed and his licence suspended. 
He has been obliged, of course, to acquiesce, and it is significant to compare 
the earlier performances of The Turbies with later ones. The ‘‘ Whites ” 
are pink from the beginning, that is to say strongly in favour of a Com- 
munist Government, and their colour deepens with every act. At the 
dinner in the second act they are slightly drunk, and they sing the few 
bars of the old Russian Anthem mockingly. In earlier versions, as the pure, 
deep notes floated over the audience, the atmosphere became suddenly 
‘tense with emotion, and the drab faces of the audience quickened into life. 


Was it merely artistic response to a dramatic moment, or was it .. .? 
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The Soviet Government takes no risk. So in the new version the whole: 
Turbie family become “ Red,” the German officer husband of one of the: 
daughters basely deserts her and the cause of the Ukraine Nationalists 
to which she belongs, and the German general—one of the “ brave de- 
fenders ” of Kiev called in by the Nationalists—has himself carried out 
through the streets of the city on a stretcher, disguised as a wounded man. 
This incident actually happened during the German occupation of Kiev 
when, on the fall of the Rada (the Ukraine National Party), the German 
troops who had been called to its assistance were obliged to evacuate the 
city. The actor who plays the part of the poltroon Geman general is 
made up exactly to resemble his living model. People who knew the 
unfortunate man told me that even little mannerisms have been faithfully 
copied. The play ends with the announcement of the approaching marriage 
of the deserted wife and one of the “‘ Red ’’ Commanders, and the opening 
of the gates of Kiev to the Bolshevik army. ste 
The quiet, finished acting of this play, and the beauty and subtlety of its 
writing lift it above the majority of the new Soviet productions. All 
Russian acting is good, but the actors are hampered by the limitations of 
the plots, which in their turn are arbitrarily controlled by the necessity 
for propaganda. Art cannot easily survive and develop if it is dictated to by 
politicians and moralists, and to a certain extent the Soviet Government 
has realised this, and in the case of Stanislavski has given him special 
privileges. Stanislavski is not a Communist, though for the sake of his art 
he conforms up to a point to Communist theories, and no other producer. 
would have been allowed to give that very anti-Communist play, the 
Blue Bird, with its “ mystic atmosphere ” and its search for individual 
happiness. . 
Yes, Stanislavski is a great artist, and perhaps it will surprise those who 
saw the Prague Company of the Moscow Art Theatre (Stanislavski and 
the Moscow company have never left Russia) when I say that satisfyin 
though they be, his productions, beside the new art of Mayerhold, Vakhtan 
gov, Tairoff, and others of the new Soviet drama look like charming fade 
photographs. Already the manner of them seems no longer to belong to 
our age. There is something almost artificial about them—a want of 
truth due to over-emphasis of the psychological aspect of a situation. 
Vakhtangov, also a pupil of Stanislavski, felt this very strongly, an 
though less revolutionary than Mayerhold in his methods and stage 
production, he also abandoned his master’s conception of reality, whic 
he considers mere soul-photography. In place of slavish reproduction 
of real life he tries to create a sense of reality without copying life at any 
special moment in time. For he also wishes to free the drama from the 
limitations of time, space and the personal outlook. His actors wander 
aimlessly between the stage and the auditorium. They take up odds and. 
ends of material which they tie round their bodies or across their heads to 
indicate the characters they are representing. An old man wears a beard, 
but so that this may not be confused with a bourgeois endeavour to simulate 


; 
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areal person the beard is of some unnatural colour, and is put on carelessly. 
Often the actors take up their cues from the auditorium. This device 
produces a curious sense of reality, by drawing the living world into the play 
world, and one loses all sense of where the one begins and the other ends. 
It was Vakhtangov who created the marvellous Jewish-Moscow theatre, 
known as the Habima company. The actors are all young Jews who came 
to Moscow for the purpose of giving purely Jewish drama under proper 
conditions. They appealed to Stanislavski for help and support, and 
he placed them under his pupil Vakhtangov. For seven years Vakhtangov 
trained them in his own school, subjecting them to a discipline as rigorous 
as any religious training. Then he allowed them to choose and rehearse 
_a play among themselves, and after they had discussed and worked out 
all its possibilities as far as they could understand them, reading it aloud 
and studying it collectively, they played it in front of the master. Several 
of the parts were played alternatively by different members of the company, 
and finally Vakhtangov cast the play, assigning each character to the 
actor who had made that part especially his own. There are no “ stars.” 
Often the best artist may be given one of the smallest parts, simply because 
he appears to “‘ be ” that part. 
__ As soon as the play is cast all the various elements are drawn together. 
Producer, actors, painters, mechanics, dressers, musicians discuss the 
production from every angle. No detail is considered so unimportant, no 
actor so obscure as to be negligible. 
_ A“ Habima ”’ play will often take two or three years to produce, and in 
order to meet the practical needs of the company during this time, and to 
prevent their art from becoming a commercial necessity, the actors take 
work outside the theatre. By day they teach, work in offices, shops, even, 
I am told, in hotels. By night they study, rehearse and act. Perhaps this 
long training accounts. for the fact that there are very few young actors 
playing publicly. In Russia there has always existed a very strict tradition 
in the theatre. Drama has been taken seriously, and to allow, as in England, 
young girls and boys scarcely out of their teens, and after only a few 
years’ study at a dramatic school, to appear in public would be unthink- 
able. In Russia acting is looked on as a vocation, and the members of the 
profession are willing to consecrate years to training themselves—mind 
soul and body—in order to express as perfectly as is humanly possible 
every subtlety of which their art is capable. Even a foreigner, little ac- 
quainted with the language, can enjoy the theatre in Russia, and after a 
course of Russian acting that of other countries seems dull and forced. 
There is a quiet strength and naturalness about it which carries con- 
viction, particularly in tragic or emotional scenes. _ ; 
- Nothing impressed me more than the restraint with which a Russian 
actor will convey despair, grief, or joy. Instead of gesticulating, becoming 
excited, talking loudly, shrilly, wildly as most European actors do when 
interpreting a nerve storm or some psychic upheaval, the Russian actor 
shows by the inflection of his voice, seldom raised above the normal, by 
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the expression of the eyes or mouth, by some small, involuntary movement 
the stress under which he is labouring. 

Good acting is not confined to Moscow and Leningrad. Most of the 
provincial towns possess excellent State-owned theatres, where the general 
level is so high that only the restrictions imposed by the claims of propa- 
ganda prevent modern Russian drama from being the best in the world. 
Occasionally an author has been able to dodge the censor by presenting 
a serious play under a fantastic or ironic cloak. Russians are intellectually 
the most honest people in the world, and they possess a strong sense of the 
ironic. 

Even the sacred office of the Censor has been written up, and its absurdi- 
ties turned to good account by providing a wealth of amusing situations, 
and as nothing is revealed which was unknown, no one, least of all the 
censor, resents the play. But dramatists have learnt that it is as well to 
produce such plays as fantasies, and not too often. . 

Tairoff, a producer who prides himself on giving “ European ”’ plays, has 
learnt this truth, and though his art recalls the old despised type of “ bour- 
geois ”’ drama he translates it into a kind of symbolised form of the classics. 
His actors must be prepared to give Salome one night and a kind of opérdl 
bouffe the next, but all with a deliberate artificiality in which the onl 
reality is that not only is all the world a stage, but that all life is a play— 
comedy, with tragedy as its setting. 

Like Vakhtangov’s pupils the pupils of 'Tairoff must be able to inter- 
change parts, for the theatres of the Soviet Republic are communistic on 
both sides of the footlights. The most outstanding example of Com 
munist theories in drama is in the Semperante theatre. 

Here the whole effort is composite. The author merely outlines his 
play ; the actors fill it in according to their own inspiration ; and th 
audience, by their response to, or disapproval of certain, lines or situations 
sometimes even by suggestions thrown across the footlights, add their 
quota to the general effort. In the end the play emerges a composite thing, 
born from the collective mind of author, actors, and audience. } 

Besides these and similar plays there are innumerable “ Studio’ 
productions, given by the workers in their club-rooms or small halls. 
The acting is on a very high level, but the plays are, for the most part 
crude affairs, mostly representations of lurid moments in the late Revolu- 
tion, or invectives against capitalist methods and tyrannies. Distorted 
pictures are shown of life in capitalist countries, and stirring appeals ar 
made to “Up and Arm” in order to deliver the world-worker from 
capitalist oppression. 

The productions are on much the same lines as those of Mayerhold. 
Bare whitewashed walls, a few simple mechanic constructions, and of 
course no “curtains.” Physical exercises play a large part in these 
“‘ Studio ” plays. They are the workers’ latest toy, and as such looked on 
with childlike awe and delight, and displayed with immense seriousness 
on every sort of occasion, felicitous or the reverse. ; 
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e All the big works in every part of the country, as well as schools, 

Homes,” prisons and sanatoriums have their theatres, in which the 
plays are written, produced, and acted by the inmates. Sometimes they 
are little more than violent political discussions, or the presenting of 
grievances under the guise of Court trials. The officials of the various 
institutes are present, and in this way are able to keep in touch with the 
mental attitude of the inmates, and I was told that a number of small pin- 
pricks were attended to which otherwise would have been ignored. It 
seems a round-about method by which to acquaint those in power of 
grievances, and surely unnecessary in a Communist State ! For if all were 
really comrades—workers, managers, officials—even the humblest 
worker should be able to state his complaint and demand redress without 
being obliged to have recourse to staging it ! 

Possibly, however, the higher Soviet officials consider these plays as 
safety-valves, and encourage the dissipation of grievances through talk 
and action, much as in England stump-orators are looked on indulgently, 
and treated almost as benefactors. |The Soviet theatre is certainly one of 
the “ pulses ”’ of the nation, and as such invaluable to the Government, 
but high though its dramatic standard undoubtedly is, I cannot see it 
transposed successfully into ordinary European countries. The greater 
part of its productions are really a kind of theatrical shorthand which only 
the brilliant quality of the acting makes interesting or effective. Our 
wits are sharpened by the exercise of piecing: together revolutionary or 
other symbolism, but is that the function of dramatic art? Given as 
Mayerhold and Vakhtangov give their productions, the result is stimulat- 
ing, and the old bones of this oldest art, which in other countries often 
appears very sick, seem to be reviving under this new draught of life. 

But such methods should be looked upon as emergency remedies, and 
subtler appeals could be made. One of the strongest seems for the moment 
to be forgotten by the Russian stage, that of beauty, and truth. Life is 
neither a debating society, nor a succession of physical and mechanical 
jerks. The two plays recently given in London—one of them a German 
play, but produced at the Gate ‘Theatre on quasi-Russian lines, the other a 
Soviet play, produced, however, in a very English manner, prove, I think, 
that such methods as a whole would lead to a theatrical deadlock. Great 
drama is not concerned with politics, morality, or physical efficiency. 
Such aims are really—though apparently the Soviet Government does not 
realise this—very ‘‘ bourgeois.” 
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LONG NOVELS 


By, MICHAEL SADLEIR 


I 
HE appearance, within very few weeks, of two abnormally long 
fictions by writers of experience and capacity* cannot but en- 
courage the theory (now for a year or more vaguely prevalent in 
the coulisses of the book-world) that we are in for a revival of the 
long novel. It is said, on the one hand, that the public are taking a taste for 
cumulative rather than deftly sparing fiction ; on the other, that because 
life itself is rather a protracted turmoil of experience than a series of brief 


dramatic incidents, novels which pretend to portray life must have room in _ 


which to do their job. In consequence (so it is said), novelists who write to 
please themselves are beginning to write long because they feel they must ; 
novelists who write to please the world will soon write long also, because the 
world will have it so. 

Perhaps ; and again perhaps not. The reasoning is neat enough, but 
is the matter quite so simple as all that ? 

To begin with, what precisely, within the meaning of the present act, zs 
a “long novel”? Is it a story of more than a certain number of words ? 
Is it a story built to a certain generous scale of plot or time-duration ? 
The latter argues agreement on a point which could never be agreed. The 
former is more manageable, though even here there is difficulty, and at the 
very outset. Neither of the two books which provide a text for this dis- 
course, although by modern standards very long indeed, would have seemed 
alarmingly long to readers of seventy years ago. Perhaps, therefore, a 
“long novel’ must be defined as a novel of noticeably more than the 
average length prevailing at its period. We know what to-day we call an 
ordinary novel; but was there, prior to the last forty years, any average 
novel-length, and if so, what was it ? 

In the eighteenth century, and up to about 1820, no such average 
existed. Novels appeared in small 12mo. volumes, each containing any- 
thing from 30,000 to 50,000 words, and the number of volumes issued was 
wholly elastic. A librarian, at the turn of the century, would have on his 
shelves at one moment Clara Reeve in one volume, Mrs. Bennett in seven, 
Mrs. Radcliffe in anything from one to four, and the Misses Cuthbertson 
in five or six. He would also have copies of earlier, more famous fictions in 
volumes still more numerous. But many of these offer no fair analogy. They 
were originally serial, and not simultaneous, issues at all, their authors 
having added another volume or pair of volumes after a short interval, 
when the success of the earlier section warranted the venture. 

In the succeeding period things became simpler. Between 1820 and 1830 
the novel in three post 8vo. volumes became more or less regularised. 


* The Good Companions. By J. B. Priestley. Heineman. ros. 6d.; Wolf Solent. By 
John Cowper Powys. Cape. 15s. 
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The price per volume was standardised at half-a-guinea, and even lengths 
became approximately predictable. Over the fifty odd years of the three- 
volume novel period, part-issue fiction ran to about 330,000 words, and 
the length of the average three-decker remained round about 200 ,000 
words, with a sharp tendency to greater brevity during the final decade of 
the period. 

With so high an average, “ long novels ” were naturally few enough ; 
and those which greatly exceeded the normal must, like their eighteenth- 
century predecessors already mentioned, be disqualified from the present 
competition, because they first appeared in monthly numbers and ranked 
rather as periodical than as book issues. The search, therefore, for “ long 
novels” cannot profitably begin before the coming of the one-volume novel 
epoch. In what quantities have such novels since then appeared ? Is there 
indeed any reason to attribute the frequency of recent issues of the kind to 
change of taste either in writers or in public? 

The last question cannot be answered without considering the second 
complication in the way of easy generalisation on this “ long novel ” theme— 
namely, the influence of book-marketing technique on what may be termed 
the literature of entertainment. The three-volume novel was killed by a 
revolt of circulating librarians and public against a price-level and format 
which had ceased to correspond to the needs of the time. Life had become 
too busy for the leisured reading of the past ; a public growing accustomed 
to rapid travel, and tending more and more to live in flats and small houses, 
would not burden itself with three volumes of a single story. From another 
direction came intense competition from magazines and cheap editions, 
which, in greater numbers than ever before, pressed in upon the three- 
decker, seeking to overwhelm it. Under the triple weight of public dislike, | 
library-boycott and cheap mass production, the unwieldy survivor of a 
more spacious age sank out of sight, and the one-volume novel at six 
shillings took its place. Simultaneously and automatically, fiction was com- 
pressed to about two-thirds of its former length. 

__ Now observe, if you please, that this establishment of the shorter average 
novel during the 1890’s was not directly due to any public demand for 


shorter novels. It was due to a change of technical procedure, brought 


about by a public demand for greater cheapness and greater convenience. 
In other words, the novel as a literary form was at this date transmogrified 
by new conditions and conventions in publishing and book-distribution. 
Naturally the highly art-conscious novelists of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were not aware that they were writing short at the 
_ bidding of trade organisation. It happened that under French influence the 
short psycho-analytical novel had recently become an intellectual fashion ; 
so that for a while opportunism and aesthetic mode went in sweet harmony. 
But before very long certain novelists began to chafe against a limit of 100,000 
words ; and, finding publishers unsympathetic toward any alteration in the 
 one-volume habit, were compelled to disguise their prolixity by dividing 
what was really one book into two or three or even more. Rolland’s Jean 
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Christophe was very influential in encouraging English novelists to essay 
instalment-fiction on a protracted scale, and during the years immediately 
preceding the war several such series-novels were published.* Simultane- 
ously there appeared a few—a very few—long novels in one volume (de 
Morgan’s Joseph Vance was the outstanding example), but publishers viewed 
such experiments so unfavourably that they were never more than excep- 
tional. 

The effect of the war on novel-writing was to establish more firmly than 
ever a material and technical despotism. The shortage and high price of 
paper and strawboard made even the 80-100,000 word novel a difficult 
publishing problem, so that the demand for still shorter fiction became 
urgent. It was typical of British commercial conservatism that there was 
not at this juncture an instinctive revolt against the convention of the single- 
priced and cloth-bound novel. France and Germany priced their wrap- 
pered fiction according to content and format ; England, in the hallowed 
name of practical convenience, tried to persist in issuing novels in cloth- 
boards, in uniform size and at a uniform price. The result had a certain 
irony. Publishers, booksellers, and librarians clung to a traditional 
method until circumstances literally forced them to alter at least half of 
it; and in so doing they missed an opportunity. By forestalling necessity 
and grading novel issues for themselves, they might have earned public 
gratitude ; as it was, they merely added to their traditional unpopularity 
by waiting until they were pushed, and then rather shamefacedly demand- 
ing 8s. 6d. or even gs. for fiction of four-and-sixpenny length and appear- 
ance. 

Nevertheless it is an ill wind. . . . In breaking the standard price for 
fiction under force majeure, the trade succeeded in opening the door (and 
their own eyes) to one of the possibilities they had hitherto stubbornly op- 
posed. Thanks to the nine-shilling novel of the famine years, Dreiser and 
Priestley can to-day appear at ros. and tos. 6d. ; Maurice Baring, Brett 
Young, Powys and others at fifteen shillings; and the disguised long 
novels of an earlier time can now assume “ omnibus ” shape—as, of course, 
they should rightly have done twenty years ago. 

II 


Mr. Priestley’s novel The Good Companions and Mr. Powys’ novel Wolf 
Solent each contain as nearly 280,000 words as makes no matter. But if the 
two books are oddly similar in length, they resemble each other in nothing 
else whatsoever. The former is an up-to-date exercise in the traditional 
objective manner, a deliberate reversion to an earlier type alike of novel- 
structure and of characterisation ; the latter is wholly modern, a sort of 
orchestrated Dreiser novel, with strong affiliations to D. H. Lawrence. 
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It will be obvious to any reader of The Good Companions, who does not | 


* e.g. J. D. Beresford’s Facob Stahl series; Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister Street: ‘ 
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Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger series ; Oliver Onions’ murder trilogy ; Dorothy Richardson’s — 


saga of Miriam ; Galsworthy’s opening chronicles of the Forsyte family... 
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happen to know it already, that Mr. Priestley is a student of literature and 
has read more of the fiction of the past than most men of his time. It will 
further be obvious that, although he is a Yorkshireman and, as such, prides 
himself on a sense of reality and no-bloody-nonsense, he has ideas as to the 
need in modern fiction for a little more charity and a little less prying into 
the latrines of life. Finally, it will be obvious that, whereas the main qual- 
ities needed in a novelist who sets out to do what he has done are inventive- 
ness and high spirits and then more inventiveness, he—J. B. Priestley— 
must be a cheerful being of fertile mind—for a more unflagging, dexterous, 
friendly and therefore readable book has not happened for long enough. 

_ But a novel born of a marriage between purposeful archaism and instinc- 
tive geniality cannot expect to make friends with everyone. The Good Cor. 
_ pamons will be popular with those who like clean, cheerful fiction, a rapid 
crowded story, pleasant touches of actuality and a happy ending ; and also 
with those who either do not know Dickens well enough, or love him too 
well, to mind a rather wholesale resurrection of his types and tricks. Others, 
however—comparatively few, but fierce and articulate—will resent the 
determined optimism of a story which in itself offers at least equal scope 
for pessimism ; will want to know more of the real characters of the pro- 
tagonists than their inventor tells; and may, according to temperament, 
dislike or suspect the asides to the reader and the knowing hints of dramatic 
developments yet to come which the author, in pursuit of his revivalist 
ambition, has not scrupled to borrow from the novels of an earlier age. 

But, fortunately, the hostility of those out of sympathy with his experiment 
will not greatly worry Mr. Priestley. He is far too conscious of what he is 
doing not to anticipate the charges of sentimentality, of superficial humour, 
of careful administration of doses of pathos, which will be brought against 
him. He knows The Good Companions to be sentimental ; he meant it to be. 
And why not? To which there is no convincing reply. He knows there to 
be patches of knock-about, of type-humour such as Smollett, and Marryat 
and Hook and Dickens used gaily and with admirable effect. He likes knock- 
about. And why not ? As for pathos—in such a technique as he has chosen, 
the simple gaiety demands a simple sadness to balance it, a chuckle and a 
damp in the throat must alternate inevitably. And once again, why not? 

“In England,” says Mr. Priestley, about two-thirds of the way through 
his book, “‘ if one turns realist, the other turns idealist ; a cynic instantly 
creates a sentimentalist.”” This is in effect the clue to the intention and to 
the achievement of The Good Companions. Weary of realism and cynicism 
(or, maybe, guessing that a large number of novel-readers are on the point 
of becoming thus weary), he offers idealism and sentimentalism. It 1s the 
familiar process of forestalling a general reaction in taste by getting there 
first. Walpole did it with The Castle vi Otranto ; Bulwer did it—not once, 
but several times—with Paul Clifford, with Night and Morning, with The 
Caxtons. There have been other examples in more recent times. The 
writers who have successfully contrived this difficult manoeuvre have always 
been persons of great intelligence and have won a large contemporary public 
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but they would have been better novelists had their novels been less con- 
sciously a virtuosity. 

In this, at any rate, Mr. Priestley has gone one better. No mere virtuoso 
would so happily jogtrot about the country with his puppets, as Mr. Priest- 
ley with the members of his Concert Party ; he would inevitably over- 
dramatise, or pay tribute to his own ingenuity by underlining certain points 
in his technique. There is nothing of this in The Good Companions. It is 
written with disarming cordiality ; its observation is shrewd and industri- 
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ous ; its whole atmosphere unassuming. Indeed, over so long a book, the ~ 
utterance is almost too controlled. Only now and again when the author’s — 


private enthusiasms or special hatreds—for the industrial landscape and 


working folk of the West Riding; for pubs and their small-talk ; for a — 


really satisfying rough-house ; for (conversely) an Oxford accent—jar him 
from his equable normality, does his manner exceed the limits of the gruff 
but twinkling solemnity proper to the top-deck of a Leeds tram crowded 
with home-going men. But within those limits, he is staunch and shrewd 
and humorous—three qualities as valuable in a story-teller as they are rare. 

The Good Companions owes its structure to a picaresque tradition almost 
classical ; it owes certain passages of style and several of its characters to 
Dickens ; it owes its charity and good humour to an author gleefully in 
reaction from a disillusionment too long the fashion among novelists. And 
to all three of these inspirations is due its abnormal length. 'The picaresque 
novel, which tells of the queer types and quaint adventures encountered 
by one individual or by a group of individuals who go a-wandering about the 
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countryside, must of necessity be long and desultory. Dickens is longest — 


when at his most obviously picaresque. Finally, just as Mr. Priestley is out to 
challenge a still modish cynicism, so he is also out to challenge the scrupulous 
economy of words with which that cynicism is most readily expressed. 

It is a refreshing doctrine ; and as an evangelist Mr. Priestley is un- 
assailable. Nevertheless he will write better novels than The Good Com- 
pamons. A long book should surely be solid. Yet there are places in 
The Good Companions where solidity is sacrificed to a determination to be 


long. It is certainly a relief to get away from the strangled perverseness of. 


much advanced fiction. But the drawback of the Great Empty Spaces is 
apt to be their emptiness ; and there are moments during the consumption 
of The Good Companions when one would like rather more butter for so large 
a piece of bread. 

Ill 


The Good Companions, then, although it could not be shorter and still 
preserve its essential character, might in several places, and with advantage, 
be richer and fuller. Wolf Solent, on the other hand, is at times over-rich. 
Loaded with elaborate analysis of mood, with scruple and counter-scruple, 


ee 


not only is the book a little longer than it really need have been, but Mr. — 


Powys risks obscuring the amazing beauty of his country-sense and his un- 
erring judgment of the secret vagaries—sexual and otherwise—of his charac- 
ters, by a too ready indulgence in the abstractions of an occasionally turgid 
philosophy. 
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But when this is said, there remains little to say of Wolf Solent but what 
is in the highest degree respectful of a book profoundly true, gemmed with 
triumphant simile, and—in the matter of descriptions of country scenes and 
sounds and smells—almost distractingly beautiful. 

A man in his middle thirties, Wolf Solent, after ten years of history- 
teaching in a London school, quite suddenly breaks out in fierce invective 
against the world in which he and his pupils live. Dancing in the very teeth 
of the school authorities what he calls his “‘ malice dance,” he is sacked ; 
but by a lucky chance secures the post of secretary to the eccentric Squire 
of King’s Barton, a village near the Dorset town of Ramsgard, in whose 
famous Public School his father had years ago taught history also. Wolf’s 
story, as related in Mr. Powys’ six-hundred odd pages, begins with his 
journey from London to Dorset, and ends about twelve months later, after 
a series of encounters and emotional experiences, all of which are described 
in great detail and with unfaltering subtlety. 

Already in the train from Waterloo Wolf shows by his thoughts what 
manner of man he is : “‘ I don’t care whether I get fame. I don’t care whether 
I leave any work behind me when I die. All I want is certain sensations.” 


And sensations he undoubtedly achieves. Again, looking forward to the 


moment when he shall once again see the three church towers of Ramsgard, 
King’s Barton and Blacksod, he thinks it quaint “ that I’ve absolutely no 
idea what I shall be feeling, when I touch with my hand the masonry of those 
three towers.” ‘That is intensely Wolf . Never was man (or maybe never was 
novelist) endowed with a keener sense of touch than Wolf (or his creator). 


_ Rough tree-trunks,a wall-top, notches in a stick, the satin firmness of a girl’s 


breast—any one of these can set his pulses racing. Thus self-revealed, with 


brief explanation of his favourite trick of sinking into his own soul in order 
to thrill his nerves by secret hatred of the world, Wolf arrives at Ramsgard. 
From that moment, and step by step, he is absorbed into the bizarre 


society of a Dorset countryside. 
It has been complained of Wolf Solent that all the characters in the novel 


are abnormal, and most of them either bestial or corrupt. This typically 


British criticism ignores the idea which is the basis of Mr. Powys’ method 


_—or at least of his method as I understand it. In the early days of Post- 
Impressionist painting, apologists for the new school tried to explain that 


when an artist set out to paint a tree, he could either paint something ex- 


_ternally and universally recognisable as a tree—a two-dimensional conglom- 


eration of leaves and branches—or he could strive to express that essential 


_ quality in a tree which, visual detail apart, identified it as a tree and as 


nothing else. The latter aim was the aim of the new art, and it was sometimes 


_ described as trying to paint the “‘ treeness ” of the tree. Post-Impressionism 
has become Expressionism ; but there remains this fundamental difference 
_ between its attitude toward the object painted and the traditional attitude 


of the realist painter. Mr. Powys is an expressionist in characterisation ; 


not a realist. He knows that in nearly every human being the outward, 
visible man is something different from the spirit within. He knows that 
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civilisation and social custom, or shyness, or ambition, or desire, or any of 
half a dozen other impulses are for ever at work, urging us to disguise our 
real selves, for practical purposes, to seem what we are not. And he has set 
out to people his Dorset countryside with men and women whose secret, as 
well as whose public, characters are laid bare for the reader to see. Each of 
the principal personages in the story is, as it were, presented on two planes ; 
and their various dualities are made to criss-cross, to conflict, or to interlock, 
with an ingenuity and a sureness of adjustment which are beyond criticism. 
Squire Urquhart and the ‘“‘ automatic ”’ young woman from the “ Farm-— 
ers’ Rest ” are at heart both perverts ; wherefore we see them, now as they | 
really are, now under their respective guises of eccentric antiquarian and 
dutiful great niece. Malakite, the second-hand bookseller, has had a child 
by his own daughter ; but beneath the evil fame of his incestuousness, he is | 
just a frightened and pathetic old man. T. E. Valley, the tragic shabby 
little parson of King’s Barton, is to the world a squalid drunkard—a piece 
of contemptible flotsam washed by poverty and lack of character into this - 
stagnant creak. But underneath, Valley has faith such as martyrs have ; 
and Mr. Powys shows that, by this deep-down conviction of the sacredness _ 
of his office, even an object thus forsaken and wretched can be ennobled. 
Wolf’s mother is no less dual-natured than the rest. Outwardly she is a 
flippant clever woman, to whom little is serious, who meets the personal | 
conflicts and awkwardnesses of life with a gay bravado, to whom her son is a - 
helpless fumbler to be alternately mothered and mocked. But in her secret 
soul she is consumed with angry bitterness against the long-dead husband - 
oe with his selfish defiant hedonism, brutalised her trust and wrecked her 
life. 1 
As for Wolf himself—his is, not surprisingly, the most elaborate portrait 
in the book—he is a type much commoner in modern masculine psychology 
' than may be readily admitted. A creature of quivering nerves, all terror and 
desire, he is sex-ridden, yet happiest in peaceful comradeship with other 
men ; lusting after women, yet hating them ; self-distrustful, yet arrogant ; 
a hotchpotch of pride and shame and diffidence and industrious, rather piti- 
ful, simplicity. His relations with the various women in the book give Mr. 
Powys opportunity for perceptive definitions and verbal felicity which, 
without exaggeration, amount to genius. In conflict, in passion, in pity, in 
anger, in anything but contentment, these encounters come and go and 
come again. And the man himself swings continually between the flesh 
and the spirit. On the one hand is Gerda, for desire of whose body he 
makes the wistful gesture of a marriage doomed to dislocation ; on the 
other Christie, the feminine but non-female ideal of woman, of whom 
such men as he will always dream. Christie’s slenderness and remote 
fragrance, the strap of her shoe over her frail instep, uplift Wolf to a 
romantic adoration. But the male-animal in him can, on the same day 
and without insincerity in either mood, undress his lovely Gerda by the 
kitchen stove, and thrill to watch the firelight kindle and dim her naked- 
ness. Then, in a moment of later bitterness, even conversation with 
women becomes horrible : | 
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It is impossible to talk of any woman to another woman without betraying the 


absent one. They must have blood. Every word you speak is a betrayal. They’re 
not satisfied otherwise. 


Again later, and the bitterness turns in on himself. It is his sensuality, all 
men’s sensuality, which tarnishes the patient landscape of rain-drenched 
fields, the wide serenity of nature. “ If the world could be washed clean,” 
he cries “‘ of mammals and their furtive indecencies |? But if it were, he 
would be more miserable still. And knows it. 

In the dynasty of the long novel Wolf Solent has been given a Dreiser 
parentage. This is because An American Tragedy is built on similar lines, 
and Mr. Dreiser’s scrutiny of Clyde Griffiths has much of the melancholy 
despair with which Mr. Powys surveys his fancy’s children. But, structure 
and stimmung apart, the two books are very different. Wolf Solent is saturat- 
ed with the beauty of landscape and of weather. Colours, smells, the feel of 
dock-leaves crushed beneath the foot, the hot silence of intricate high- 
hedged lanes, the nonchalant outskirts of a little town—every facet and 
phase of country life in lush south-western England is treasured in Mr. 
Powys’ adoring memory ; is then, with a sort of sensuous disgust, deliber- 
_ ately besmirched by the men and women of his imagination. 

IV 

And how, in the light of all this—in view of the publishing history of the 
past, the publishing conditions of the present, and the character of the two 
- most recent examples of the genre—shall the prospects of the long novel 

be adjudged ? 

_ Inasmuch as during the mid-Victorian epoch all (or nearly all) novels were 
long ; inasmuch as, since that epoch and until the last few years, the long 
novel has hardly had a chance to reveal itself, it is natural that the present 
day should get the credit for establishing profuse fiction as a definite type 
of literary activity. But whether over a period of time the actual output of 
really long novels will prove to be greater than at any other time, is doubtful. 
Good novels are as long as they are ; and although both Mr. Priestley and 
Mr. Powys have shown that there are themes which cannot be treated other- 
wise than in chronicle or cumulative form, there are equally themes for 
which extended treatment is impossible. 

Wherefore, after perhaps a brief inflation period (caused by the possi- 
bility of publishing at great length having gone to authors’ heads), we may 

anticipate that matters will continue very much as before. There is no reason 
__ why novelists should deliberately write to much greater length than their 
topic requires. Indeed there is reason to the contrary. Economic sense 
(normally well-developed among modern story-tellers) will persuade 


authors to spend their time over two ordinary novels rather than one very 


long one, to reap a double harvest rather than a harvest and a half. For that, 

taking into account the time spent in writing and the relative earning proba- 

bilities of the two alternatives, is roughly how the problem will present itself. 
3uU 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. KEATS’S “ROCKING HORSE” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—A literary friend has brought to my notice a reference in the February LONDON 

Mercury to the late Mr. Keats’s Rocking Horse. My maternal grandfather, the late 
Newmarket Heath, recollected Rocking Horse in his palmy days, and used frequently to 
regale us as boys with reminiscences of that famous horse and of his owner. I am not much 
of a hand at writing, but if you think it might interest your readers, I enclose a draft of a 
note written by my grandfather containing the gist of what he communicated to us. The 
note, which was written specially for the sporting columns of the Athenaeum, we are naturally 
proud of, as there is a tradition in our family that a mere matter of space prevented its 
appearance in the columns of that august journal ! 


The late Mr. J. Keats, of Fame, in the County of Parnasshire, had a shrewd eye for a 
horse. He had been brought up at Finsbury amongst horses and could—as the brother- 
hood expresses it—see through one. The performance of Rocking Horse in the Pierian 
Stakes in 1817, which many readers will recall, bears testimony equally to the accuracy 
of his eye and to his skill as a trainer, an office which he would delegate to no hireling. _ 

Mr. Keats, who was an active and prominent member of the Leigh Hunt, saw this 
wonderful animal for the first time at one of this hunt’s meets. It was on that occasion in 
poor condition, and its management, or rather mismanagement, by a novice, a Dr. S. 
Johnson, a gentleman of respectable, but pedestrian, Lichfield family, contributed still 
more towards concealment of the tremendous power that throbbed beneath those heaving 
quarters. The clean round bone between knee and fetlock invited inspection from the 
expert alone. Such an expert, as we now know, was Mr. Keats, who had sensed the 
possibilities in the animal’s facile action as it cantered rhythmically across the venue of the 
meet—a large field on the Fame estate, known locally as “‘ The Round Table.” On Dr. 
Johnson’s dismounting, a swift inspection assured him that this horse was destined for 
higher things than the hunting field, and on learning that it was by Hazlitt * out of 
Examiner, he became anxious to see him ridden by one of his former riders, A. Pope, the 
jockey of already more than one winner of the classic event, and who happened to be 
present. After seeing him extended under such a master, Mr. Keats no longer doubted the 
speed and endurance indicated by those points that had appealed immediately and almost 
exclusively to his practised eye ; and after some brief negotiation purchased the animal in 
the field. 

The circumstances related above occurred on August 20, 1815, when Rocking Horse 
could have been hardly more than a yearling. Eighteen months’ careful attention and 
gradually intensified training brought him into the pink of condition in time for the 
Pierian Stakes in March, 1817. The event failed to be a great race only on account of the 
ease with which Pope steered his mount to victory. It was certainly a surprise, Rocking 
Horse starting at extremely long odds, certain Scottish bookmakers having laid heavily 
against him on the strength of the Quarterly Review’s selections ; and the few who were 
tempted to back him by the sporting editor of The Champion, J. H. Reynolds, better known 
to-day perhaps under his later sporting pseudonym of Peter Corcoran, had good reason to 
congratulate themselves. In a special note on Mr. Keats’s string, that great authority 


*Dr. Johnson and Pope would have converted his vaulting Pegasus into a rocking-horse.”— 
Hazlitt, “ The Round Table,” Examiner, August 20, 1815. 
They sway’d about upon a rocking horse, 
And thought it Pegasus. 
Keats : Sleep and Poetry, published March, 1817. 
Hazlitt refers to Milton, his Examiner articles on whom Keats greatly admired. 
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after a neat commendation of the owner’s judgment, in which he averred that he “ is fated 
to look at natural objects with his mind . . . and not merely with his eye,”’ proceeded to 
describe the Fame stable, Mr. Keats’s selection from which at that date had not been 
announced. Several horses he dismissed as being “ very inferior to their companions ” ; 
while of the remainder, although at first admitting that “ we scarcely know what to select, 
—we are so confused with beauties,” he ultimately asserts that Rocking Horse, “‘ the last 
to which we are now come . . . is the most powerful and most perfect,” and closes his 
entertaining column of gossip with the aspiration “ of making good the ground on which 
we prophesy so hardily” by a testimony to the “ great ease and power” of Rocking 
Horse’s action. 

The late Mr. Keats had a turn for rhyming, which, in common with less gifted men, he 
was not above indulging on occasions of great elation, and it is to the kindness of the late 
Monckton Milnes, one of the grooms at Fame, that I am indebted for permission to print 
the disconnected and somewhat extravagant lines written by his master to celebrate 
Rocking Horse’s victory, with which this note concludes. I am aware that to some it may 
appear unjust to print these sorry lucubrations of a man who in his own province was at all 
times the essence of sanity, but I maintain that a man’s weaknesses contribute essentially 
to his character, and it has been my aim in this brief note to present the man, John Keats, 
as he was. Such as they are, I have pleasure in presenting his verses to the reader : 


for lo ! I see afar, 

steeds with streamy manes—— 
And now the numerous tramplings quiver lightly 

Along a huge cloud’s ridge ; and now with sprightly 
Wheel downward come they into fresher skies, 

Tipt round with silver from the sun’s bright eyes. 

Still downward with capacious whirl they glide ; 

And now I see them on the greenhill’s side 

In breezy rest among the nodding stalks. 


If I may be excused, I should just like to make one further observation. Mr.Keats 
appears to have got slightly confused in these lines. Wheel Downward and Capacious 
Whirl did not compete in Rocking Horse’s year ; nor, to my recollection, was the race, at 
the stage he describes, so close. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epsom Downs. 


SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Professor G. B. Harrison, in your August issue, writes as follows of my recent 
book, Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists : 


Among the theories which Mr. Percy Allen puts forward . . . are that both Twelfth 
Night and Hamlet are founded on incidents which took place in the 1570’s during the 
negotiations for the Alengon marriage, and in the career of Edward Vere, 7th Earl of 
Oxford. He does not explain why Shakespeare, writing some twenty-five to thirty years 
later, should have had any interest in such musty scandal. 

It is, I admit, on the face of it, somewhat strange that Shakespeare—assuming him to be the 
Stratford actor—should be so deeply concerned with events of the fifteen-seventies ; but to 
write, as Professor Harrison does, of prominent events of those ’seventies, as being “musty 


scandal ” in the eyes of men of the fifteen-nineties, is to display a lack of penetration into 
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the mentality, and conditions, of the age, surprising in a scholar of Dr. Harrison’s attain- 
ments. I beg to remind him, for example, that two principal events, upon which I have 
shewn the plot of Twelfth Night to be partly based, namely the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572), and the Alengon courtship, remained sources of living interest in England up to the 
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accession of James I, for the reason that Roman Catholic plots continued, beyond the turn 


of the century, deeply to disturb the nation ; and, secondly, that the question of the Queen’s 


marriage, necessarily linked, as it must be, with the vital issue of the succession to the crown, 
remained an open one, almost up to the day of Elizabeth’s death. 

Further, Dr. Harrison must be fully aware that the “ Bussy ” plays of Shakespeare’s 
most formidable rival, in drama and poetry, George Chapman, first published in 1607 and 
1613 respectively—and teeming with borrowings from, and comments upon, Twelfth 
Night, and other Shakespearean plays—are largely concerned with great personalities, and 
events, of the ’seventies, including Alencon himself, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(discussed in Revenge of Bussy II. 1), and significant references to Oxford’s travels abroad, 
in 1575—76—to name no others. If, therefore, the outstanding events of the ’seventies were 
“‘ musty scandals ’—and why scandals, please ?—in the days of Shakespeare’s maturity, 
why did his rival, who certainly wrote for the market, make so much play with them, for 
audiences, and for readers, of the first decade of the seventeenth century ? In the light of 
these undeniable facts, Professor Harrison’s phrase, I submit, becomes utterly meaningless 
and irrelevant. Possibly his reference to the seventh Earl of Oxford—who died about 1360— 
in mistake for the seventeenth Earl, who died in 1604, may supply some explanation, or at 
least evidence, of strangely confused ideas. 

If by an “‘ Oxfordite ” Dr. Harrison implies an upholder of the theory that the seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford was the actual author of the Shakespearean plays, he is, in this instance, 
right, though, in supposing that I shall postpone my development of that theory to “ my 
next book but two,” he is, once more, wrong ; since I intend to do so in my next book, upon 
which I am already at work. Should my distinguished critic do me the honour to take 
notice of that volume in print, I suggest that he should bring to his remarks a wider sense of 
fair-play, and a deeper sense of responsibility to truth, and to his readers, than are apparent 
in a review, which, not, I think, for the first time, compels me to call in question his authority. 

Yours, etc., 
Percy ALLEN. 


= 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


HE July number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains the 

first half of a series of letters drawn from the Family Correspondence of 

Herman Melville and edited by Mr. \V. H. Paltsits, of the New York 

. Public Library staff. These letters are in the Gansevoort-Lansing col- 

lection, a collection of family letters, papers and books recently bequeathed by a 

member of the family concerned, to Mr. Paltsits and presented by him to the Library. 

Melville’s mother was a Gansevoort, and this was the connection between that family 

and the Melvilles. The letters range in date from 1830 to 1904 and not only are inter- 

esting for their bearing on the author of Moby Dick, but also, in themselves, form an 

_ attractive group of intimate family letters. The first that Mr. Paltsits quotes is from 

Herman’s father, Allan Melville, to his father, and contains pictures of several 
of Allan’s children, including one of Herman, then aged eleven : 

Herman I think is making more progress than formerly, and without being a bright 
Scholar, he maintains a respectable standing, and would proceed farther, if he could be 
induced to study more—being a most amiable and innocent child, I cannot find it in my 
heart to coerce him, especially as he seems to have chosen Commerce as a favourite pursuit, 
where practical activity can well dispense with much book knowledge. 


It is amusing, too, to find Herman Melville himself, aged eighteen and just com- 
mencing schoolmaster, writing to his uncle, Peter Gansevoort, and disclosing him- 
_ self as the complete young prig (and, incidentally, as a most indifferent speller) : 

I should have taken up my pen at an earlier day had not the variety and importance 
of the duties incident to my vocation been so numerous and pressing, that they absorbed 
a large portion of my time. 

But now, having become somewhat acquainted with the routine of business—having 
established a systim in my mode of instruction— and being familiar with the charactars 
and dispositions of my schollars: in short, having brought my school under a proper 
organization—a few intervals of time are afforded me, which I improve by occasional 
writting and redding. 

What amusement that letter must have occasioned when it was received beneath the 
avuncular roof ! There are other good things (and of a more important sort, many of 
- them) in these letters ; and Mr. Paltsits is to be congratulated upon having got hold 
of a really interesting family correspondence. 


HAVE delayed somewhat, I fear,in noticing in these pages a book which I received 

(to the best of my recollection) a few months back—Mr. Harold Williams’s most 
useful and interesting study of the Book Clubs and Printing Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland (First Edition Club. 750 copies, 18s. each). Mr. Williams begins his 
~ survey, which is in essay, rather than catalogue, form, with the Assembly of Anti- 
quaries, founded by Archbishop Parker in 1572, and continues it right down to the 
present day, the most recently born society, or club, recorded by him being, I fancy, 
the Double Crown Club, “‘ formed by Hubert Foss and Oliver Simon, in 1924, to 
encourage an interest in the art of good printing.” And here I may mention, paren- 
thetically, that since the publication of Mr. Williams’s book, a new book-collectors’ 
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club has come into existence—the Broadside Club, an undergraduate society founded 
last term at Oxford, and occupying very pleasant club rooms there which I was 
privileged to visit not long since. But to return. Clearly Mr. Williams must have 
been faced with a difficulty in the matter of fixing the boundaries of his treatise. 
But he has overcome it well, I think, and the line he has gone on has been to exclude 
learned societies which published “ transactions ” and “ proceedings ” incidentally 
to their main work of discussion—except, of course, when those societies were prim- 
arily concerned with books as books—and to include societies whose chief work has 
been the publication, or republication, of out-of-the-way literary records of all sorts. 
More-or-less commercial ventures, merely using the word “‘ club ” or “ society ” in 
their title, have been excluded, and so have the various state-aided printing under- 
takings, such as the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Within his boundaries 
(and they are reasonably fixed, it will be agreed), Mr. Williams appears (so far as my 
knowledge allows me to judge) to have covered the ground well. I cannot, off-hand, 
think of any noticeable omission save that of the Folk-Song Society, which has been 
for many years past almost solely a publishing Society. Mr. Williams includes the 
Folk-Lore Society, and it is strange that he should have missed the F.S.S. 
and those two other similar bodies, the Irish Folk-Song Society and the Welsh Folk- 
Song Society, which have printed a very large bulk of traditional literature and music 
not otherwise available for scholars to read. This is, however, only a comparatively 
minor omission, and Mr. Williams’s descriptions of the history, character, and 
achievement of the various printing societies and book clubs should prove extremely — 
useful to students, librarians and booksellers as well as to book-collectors. He cannot, 
of course, mention all the publications of every society or club, but he can—and does 
—describe the general character of its output and particularise some of its most 
important pieces of wor!.. And that was a task well worth attempting, for the com-— 
pletion of which we should be grateful to Mr. Williams—who is, I ought perhaps to 
conclude by assuring the reader, no relation of mine ! 


CORRESPONDENT, Mr. A. R. Bayley, of Malvern, kindly writes to me about 
my note on Tennyson’s The Holy Grail in last month’s LoNDoN MErcurY. 
Mr. Bayley’s communication is as follows : 
My copy of Tennyson’s The Holy Grail and other Poems published by Strahan & Co. in 
1870 lacks the words “ All rights reserved ”’ printed in italics on the title-page below the 
date. But my mother has written upon the fly-leaf my father’s name with the date 1869. 
This looks as if the book was published late in the year 1869 in readiness for 1870. 


I write now in the country, away from my books, but I fancy Mr. Bayley is right in his 
surmise. His note shows that at any rate one early copy of the book was without the 
“ All rights reserved ”’ notice on the title-page. It has still to be demonstrated, how- 
ever, that all the early copies were in this state, and that all the late copies had the 
notice added. In other words the chronological significance (if any) of the presence or 
absence of “ All rights reserved” has still to be established. We are not yet in a 
position to say definitely, of a given copy, “ First issue ”’ or ‘‘ Second issue.” | 


yA may be guessed by the reader of the last note, I am at present holiday-making— 
more or less. At any rate I write in a seaside village which offers no more biblio- 
graphical attractions than a heap of miscellaneous books on a table outside a “ junk ” 
shop. Most of the books seem to have come from a disbanded Y.M.C.A. library, 
and the majority of them are unwanted volumes of the type that some people con- 
sider it, apparently, a Christian act to unload on to the Young Men. Of course I have 
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looked through the pile in the hope—a vain one—of finding a first edition of The Old 
Wives’ Tale or Cashel Byron’s Profession—and thereby financing the holiday. Not a 
book, however, did I find which I could bring myself to purchase, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Edward Sandford Martin’s A Little Brother of the Rich and Other Verses, 
_ published in New York by Scribners in 1890. I paid a shilling for this, and so far as 
I am aware neither the seller nor myself need consider himself cheated by the bargain. 
The title-poem of this book is in its way famous—one of those pieces of entertaining 
verse which most people have read and enjoyed, at some time, but of which very few 
of us could name the author off-hand. The poem tells how the poet, contemplating 
the work of the Little Sisters of the Poor, decides that ‘ 


It falls to me to labour as 
A Little Brother of the Rich ; 


and concludes, in two admirable stanzas, that 


For their sake at no sacrifice 
Does my devoted spirit quail ; 
I give their horses exercise ; 
As ballast in their yachts I sail. 
Upon their Tally Ho’s I ride 
And brave the chances of a storm ; 
I even use my own inside 
To keep their wines and victuals warm. 


Those whom we strive to benefit 
: Dear to our hearts soon grow to be ; 
: I love my Rich, and I admit 

That they are very good to me. 

Succor the Poor, my sisters, I, 
While heaven shall still vouchsafe me health, 

Will strive to share and mollify 
The trials of abounding wealth. 


The next American friend I meet I must ask about Mr. Martin—for I know nothing 
of him, I am ashamed to say, and there is much that I should like to know. Is he still 
alive ? Is, or was, he a professional writer, or an amateur ? Are there any other books 
of his but this ? Did he write any other poems as amusing as A Little Brother of the 
Rich ? Some of the other pieces in this one book I now possess contain good passages 
and neat stanzas—as, for example, Revulsion, which is about an intellectual who longs 
for vulgarity : 
I cannot stand it any more, 
My culture’s not the stuff ; 
For though it’s pretty to be nice, 
It’s wholesome to be tough. 
Perhaps, when I’ve grown coarser-grained, 
I'll have less cause to sigh, 
At finding that my fellows have 
So much more fun than I. 


There’s truth in that. And the chief merit of Mr. Martin’s verse (as exemplified by 
this book, at least) is that he can combine truth with a neat humour of diction in an 
engaging manner. The quality of the book is, however, a trifle various ; even the 
versification is not invariably deft ; but the verses have character, and I regard the 
‘book-hunt which resulted in my finding them as one that had a happy issue. 
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NOTES ON SALES 


‘ULY saw several book sales of importance, but I am afraid that I shall have room 

to mention only one of them here. However, as August and September are practic- 
cally sale-less months, I may be able to insert next month another note or two on 
especially interesting books sold in July. The one sale I must refer to now is that of 
the library of the late G. W. Panter of Dublin, which was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
on July 15th and 16th. The Panter collection consisted chiefly of books by Irish 
authors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the series by Goldsmith, Sheridan 
and Swift being particularly notable. The most remarkable price of all was £1,470, 
which was paid by Messrs. Quaritch for a fine copy of The Vicar of Wakefield, 2 
volumes, 12mo., 1766, which contained the misprints noticed by me in my biblio- 
graphy of Goldsmith first editions in a combination which I did not record. This 
price was higher, even, than the £1,320 paid in New York a few months ago for the 
Kern copy. Another copy of the same book, not quite so large and lacking the blank 
leaf at the end of the first volume, was also in the Panter collection and was sold for 
£800—again to Messrs. Quaritch. Another edition of The Vicar, printed in Cork in 
1766, went for £30. Other Goldsmith first editions, and their prices, were the follow- 
ing :—The Memoirs of a Protestant, 2 volumes, 12mo., 1758, £100, and a smaller copy, 
£23; An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe, 8vo., 1759, 
£50; The Bee, 8vo., 1759, £95; The Mystery Revealed, 8vo., 1742 [misprint for 
1762], the issue with both Bristow’s and Etherington’s names in the imprint, £105 ; 
The Citizen of the World, 2 volumes, 12mo., 1762, £38 ; The Life of Richard Nash, 
8vo., 1762, £20; An History of England, 2 volumes, 12mo., 1764, an issue not re- 
corded by me, and having, inter alia, an original blank instead of an advertisement leaf 
for O 12 in Vol.I., £30; The Traveller, 4to., 1765, £135 ; Essays, 12mo., 1765, £12; 
The Beauties of English Poesy, 2 volumes, 12mo., 1767, £14; The Good Natur’d 
Man, 8vo., 1768, three copies, each of a different combination of variants, £78, £36, 
and {23 ; The Deserted Village, 12mo., 1770, £640, an 8vo. edition of the same year, 
apparently the only recorded copy, £115 ; and another 12mo., edition, also of 1770, 
£135; these three seem all to have preceded the first published edition, quarto, 
1770, a copy of which sold for £150; The Life of Thomas Parnell, 8vo., 1770, first 
separate edition, {10; The History of England, 4 volumes, 8vo., 1771, £16; She 
Stoops to Conquer, 8vo., 1773, £58; Retaliation, 4to., 1774, £420; The Grecian 
History, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1774, £9 ; An History of the Earth and Animated Nature, 
8 volumes, 8vo., 1774, £9 10s. od.; The Comic Romance of Monsieur Scarron, 2 
volumes, 12mo., 1775, £21 ; The Haunch of Venison, 4to., 1776, £72; A Surveyjof 
Experimental Philosophy, 2. volumes, 8vo., 1776, £13 ; and Poems and Plays, Dublin, 
8vo., 1777, £29. Of the Sheridan books the most remarkable was one of the very rare 
copies of the first edition of The Critic, 8vo., 1781, retaining the half-title. This sold 
for £88. The Swifts, also, included some very valuable books—but I fear that I can’ 
only mention one or two. I must not, however, omit to record that a first issue of 
Gulliver, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1726, sold for £1,800, and another copy for £00. A large 
paper copy fetched £580. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


LETTERING* 


O serious student of printing needs to be reminded that though there are 
many kinds of letters and many different tools for making and machines 
for reproducing them there is but one art of lettering. Both the unity and 
the manifold variety of that art are well shown in this fine volume of 
facsimiles. The book has been printed in Germany and has been compiled largely 
from German sources. The word “‘ writing ” on the title-page of this English edition 
no doubt stands for the German Schrift, and fails to suggest that it contains repro- 
ductions not only of manuscripts but of inscriptions in stone and bronze, wax tablets, 
woodcuts of initial letters, pages of early printed books, and pages from the writing- 
masters and from French engraved books. The specimens range in date from the 
oldest Roman stone inscription :aown—the Japis niger from the Roman forum of the 
5th century B.C.—to the end of the eighteenth century of our era. Most of the 
pages do more than show the writing or lettering of their period ; for they carry with 
them their appropriate decoration also, drawn, carved, engraved or painted, proving 
how close has been the kinship of lettering with the other arts in every page but our 
own. 
In his introductory essay Herr Degering refers Western writing back to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, simplified and transformed, first by the Egyptians themselves, and used 
later, no longer as ideographs or picture-forms, but as signs representing spoken 
sounds, by the Semitic inhabitants of the Sinai peninsula somewhere about the six- 
teenth century before Christ. The primitive alphabet was thence carried by Phoenician 
traders to the Greeks, who rejected certain symbols and added the vowels. From 
Greece it passed into Italy, whence, under the influence first of the Roman Empire 
and afterwards of the Church, it spread to other Western countries : 
But the strangest fact regarding all the writing of the West is that the writing in capitals 
on the monuments in the first century A.D. set a standard which has survived unchanged 
through all the centuries that have passed since then, and which to-day still dominates in 
an almost unrestricted measure all our building inscriptions, tomb monuments and com- 
mercial signs. And, in the most astonishing way, the Latin script has produced a similar 
standard, with the sole difference that its development dates from nearly 800 years later : 
for, if we write to-day in Roman characters, or particularly if we print in Roman type, it 
is in reality the Carolingian . . . minuscule which we employ. 


The early Carolingian writing and its relation to earlier hands is illustrated by six 
fine plates from the Priim Gospels, written at Tours in the ninth century. That 
beautiful book is remarkable for the different characters of writing used in its pages, 
which include square capitals, uncials, semi-uncials and rustic capitals, as well as the 
Carolingian minuscules which grew out of them. This single book therefore might 
provide a disciple of Mr. Edward Johnston with a complete series of models of fine 
writing. The revived Carolingian hand of the humanists is shown in pages chosen 
from three splendid fifteenth-century Italian manuscripts now at Berlin. ‘The speci- 
mens from printed books include pages from the Donatus claimed to have been 
printed by Schoeffer in 1448 in the type used afterwards for the 42-line Bible ; the 
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* Lettering : A Series of 240 Plates illustrating Modes of Writing in Western Europe from 
Antiquity to the end of the Eighteenth Century. With an Introduction by Hermann Degering 
of the Prussian State Library. 4to. Benn. 50s. 
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36-line Bible ; the Psalter of 1457; the De Civitate Dei printed by Sweynheim and 
Pannartz at Subiaco in 1467; and Jenson’s Quintilian of 1471. Although there are 
pages from half-a-dozen English manuscripts, English printing is represented only 
by a page of Caxton’s Infantia Salvatoris. There are also four engraved pages from 
G. Shelley’s Natural Writing (London, 1709-1714) and two from Bickham’s The 
Universal Penman (1743). The book gives us a magnificent array of fine examples. 
from great ages of lettering. 


A PLEIAD FANTASY* 


6 Pe daintily conceived and beautifully executed edition of Mr. Baring’s trans- 
lation of Fantasio is a large thin quarto printed by Joh. Enschedé en Zonen at 
Haarlem in Mr. J. Van Krimpen’s Lutetia type. Each of the ten scenes of the 
play has at its head by way of illustration a sketch fantastically drawn by M. Fernand 
Giauque and printed by lithography. There are also two full-page drawings by the 
same artist, coloured in thick body colours—I suppose by stencils. The book is printed 
on a pure white wove paper, which has great strength and is beautifully crisp to handle. 
As many of my readers are interested in the best ways of printing plays, it is worth 
noting that every speech is set as a ““ hanging paragraph,” the actor’s name being 
printed in full on the left, and his speech, when it runs over to a second line, being 
indented a ‘“‘ mutton ” space on the same side. That arrangement is of great help 
in a play that is meant to be read silently, since it gives much more prominence to the 
speaker’s person than when the names are indented in the ordinary way. 


THE ALCUIN PRESS 


ILLIAM MORRIS’S note on His Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press was 

a retrospect, being printed after his death and just before the Press was 
dismantled. The Note on the Press and its Aims which Mr. Finberg sends out as 
‘“¢ A Specimen of Some Printing Types in use at the Alcuin Press ” is a statement of 
the principles on which he is hoping to carry on the press which he has lately set 
up at Chipping Campden: 

The Kelmscott, the Doves and the Ashendene Presses have been followed by a number 
of private and semi-private ventures, set on foot by enthusiasts for good printing, with the 
result that many finely produced volumes have been issued, in strictly limited editions 
which are eagerly sought after by collectors. But there are still too few presses to which 
the publisher who has no printing plant of his own can entrust a definitive edition of some 
classic text, or a monograph on some learned subject, or even a skilfully wrought novel, 
in the full assurance that it will there receive something of the same care, and attention 
to the niceties of page-design, which the private presses lavish on their reprints. It is the 
ambition of The Alcuin Press, within the measure of its equipment and capacities, to 
meet this want. 


The types which Mr. Finberg has chosen at the outset and shows in these pages are 
the 18-point “Cloister,” roman and italic, cast by the American Typefounders’ Com- 
pany, “ Poliphilus ” and its allied ‘‘ Blado ” italic in 16-point and 13-point, and the 
Monotype version of Caslon’s “ Old Face.” For the sloping capitals of the “‘ Cloister” 
and “ Blado ” italics, however, are substituted roman forms of much less height. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Fantasto, A Comedy in Two Acts. By Alfred de Musset. Translated by Maurice 
Baring. 550 copies. The Pleiad ; Harper. 3os. 
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THE NEW INTERIOR DECORATION. By DorotHy Topp and RayMoNnD 
Mortimer. Batsford. 21s. 


N so many of the modern illustrated art books one stares with interest at 

the reproductions and ignores or scans superficially the text : partly, of course, 
because it is human nature to prefer looking at pictures to reading, but still more 
because the text is an exercise in dullness and could not exist for a moment apart from 
the reproductions. Miss Todd’s and Mr. Mortimer’s text is a brilliant exception. It is 
not merely book-making, and fully justifies itself. It is a clever and epigrammatic 
contribution to a subject of immense practical importance. Yet while much of it is 
thoughtful and all of it is stimulating, it seems to me to deal largely in half-truths and 
to fail to get right to the core of the subject or to take a sufficiently broad view. The 
main thesis is that each period should have a style of architecture and interior decora- 
tion suited to its needs and expressive of its general character, and tha a truly contem- 
porary decorative art of this kind is not a mere aspiration or ideal, it is an actuality, not 
so much here in slow-going England as abroad. One of the best chapters in the book is 
the introductory note summing up the present position and reviewing briefly the past. 
Until Victorian times, it is pointed out, each epoch produced almost unconsciously the 
applied art most suited to its sensibility. Every object that the age produced bore the 
mark of the congruous civilisation and even the would-be revivals of past styles, such as 
Gothic, Chippendale, the Pompeian or Adam, were more original than derivative. 
But now the past triumphs heavily and the houses of the poor are filled either with 
anaemic pastiches or with reproductions, and of the rich with antiques. Yet even in 
Victorian times, it is said in mitigation, there was an occasional railway station where 
an engineer was employed to span the necessary space with a vast arch of glass instead 
of an architect who would disguise the terminus as a Gothic cloth-hall or Roman 
Bath ; there were the Eiffel Tower and the first aeroplanes, and a few men woke to the 
beauty of useful things, the calculated curves of a trans-Atlantic liner, the sheer 
form of an aeroplane, the streamlines of an automobile. In Holland and Germany, 
Russia and France experiments began, and now the most ingenious and daring modern 
architect is a Swiss, Le Corbusier, whose decorative theories, it is alleged, are perhaps 
the most stimulating of the time. Le Corbusier thinks that our architecture is to be 
found in grain elevators, hangars for airships, factories, liners; our furniture, in 
aeroplane saloons and the bodies of automobiles. 'To build a house in the Georgian 
manner is, the authors assert, like constructing an out-dated form of bicycle. 
Further, the modern architect does not merely design a house: he decorates and 
furnishes it too, and the decoration and the furniture should follow the same 
fundamental principles of subservience to function, to usefulness. 

Interior decoration in France, the authors point out with force, tends to be either 
extravagantly elaborate or aggressively simple. In the architecture of the pavilions 
at the Paris exhibition of 1925, the Great Monarch Fancy governed all. The vices 
of our civilisation were symbolised : ‘“‘ pattern fought pattern : contorted chandeliers 
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threw a broken light upon jazz carpets, the walls vibrated with ornament and on the 
ceilings stalactites of silver and cobwebs of silk competed for the attention of the 
visitor . . . the meubles were obviously adapted to the ephemeral use of the 
grande cocotte. There were rooms for dancing but none for reading, rooms for 
cocktails but none for breakfast, rooms for undressing but none for sleeping.” Yet 
there was evidence of vitality, and chaos is more likely than stagnation to breed better 
things. In England the authors find architectural stagnation. There are, they say, 
factories in which concrete and steel are employed, but there is hardly any conscious 
contemporary work parallel to that of Le Corbusier or the American architect, Richard 
I. Neutra. And the absence in England of buildings in the contemporary style has 
caused interior decoration to develop along peculiar lines. Most professional 
decorators are content with pastiches of Georgian styles and the best are less revolu- 
tionary than their Continental colleagues. Their job is usually to make an ill-pro- 
portioned nineteenth-century room pleasant. Further, the English decoration is 
essentially the work of painters. While English architects are not experimenting at 
all, English decorators cannot be accused of lack of invention. The decorators that 
the writers mainly have in mind are Mr. Duncan Grant, Miss Vanessa Bell, Mr. 
Douglas Davidson and Mr. Boris Anrep, the worker in mosaics who has made 
pavements in the National Gallery and ‘Tate Gallery. 

Of America it is said that although the audacity and skill which have combined to 
produce skyscrapers have set a high standard to Europe, American architects are still 
too subservient to European tradition : having constructed a building that is admir- 
ably composed in mass they suddenly remember Chartres and Venice. Yet some of 
the newest zoned buildings have pure lines unbroken by any outbreak of Gothic or 
Renaissance ornament, and almost every shop window is showing the influence of 
modern decorative art. A new school of interior decoration is appearing in the 
designs of William E. Lescase, Paul Nelson and Richard I. Neutra, who are developing 
a style that is original and powerful. 

At the end of the book some practical hints are given, based on the illustrations. 
It is noticeable that these are all on the lines of utilitarian severity and are somewhat 
elementary. A box spring mattress on legs is said to be useful (I have found bricks 
do as well), and bent wood chairs are also recommended. It is also noteworthy that, 
while with the Continental furniture rules may be laid down, as “‘ the whole design 
is as logical as an equation,” it is found that English methods of decoration depend to 
a far larger extent on individual taste than on logical principles and it is not easy to 
lay down rules concerning them. | 

It seems to me that too ready praise is bestowed on the logical Continental style and 
that the value of the English work is underestimated, and at the same time the weak- 
nesses of the particular English works chosen for reproduction are overlooked. And 
while the first part of the thesis as to the need for modern decorations suited to the 
times is an important truth to which more than the customary lip service should be 
paid, the second part, that the new decorative art is already here, is surely an exag- 
geration. The half-truth about utility is by no means new and much too much stress 
is laid on it. Of course, any article of use, whether a house or a teapot, should be 
designed to do its work in the best possible way and nothing should be allowed to 


hinder this. If an old style of design or decoration, however beautiful, obstructs a 


new and really sound device it must be discarded ruthlessly. Design, however, is 
not mere utility and that is why the bentwood chair and the strictly utilitarian metal 
chairs illustrated in the book (a sort of campstool with a back) have not begun to be 
furniture proper. Design consists of expressive proportion. Neither design no 
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decoration must ever conflict with usefulness : the design must rather express the 
individual purpose of the object and the decorations embroider it. But the artist 
Tust be given full imaginative liberty and not cribbed and confined by rules as to 
Simplicity or as to a certain kind of shape. That is the fallacy of the modern Conti- 
nental designer admired so much by Miss Todd and Mr. Mortimer: he is a dogmatist, 
a logician, a moralist, but not yet an artist. The greater part of Le Corbusier’s de- 
signs for buildings and furniture possess either the ugliness of mere utility without 
Proportion or the dogmatism which shouts that the only right kind of design is the 
Square-cut, block shape. It just isn’t. There is no need why it should be and in fact 
one soon tires of this monotonous repetition of one shape. It is here that the English 
decorators are the better artists : they do not lay down laws, but follow their own 
momentary whim, and they are moving away from the block rigidity of cubism and. 
the architecture of machinery which is a blind alley in decoration as well as in pictorial 
art. It is unsafe to prophesy : but I suspect that a few years hence in decoration the 
baroque curve and a new complexity of decorative motif will entirely supersede the 
present simplicity which, so far from being new, is on the Continent at least twenty 
years old. Fancy or imagination will be again enthroned and only then will the new 
decorative art begin to flourish. The English decorators are following the right 
lines, but these decorators do not consist merely, as this book would have us 
believe, of the particular group of which Mr. Duncan Grant and Miss Vanessa Bell are 
the leading artists. And though it is true that Mr. Grant is remarkable as a decorator, 
the particular designs reproduced in this book are heavy, possibly because they do 
not altogether suit their medium. It may be that his figure decorations are not 
as satisfactory as his pure patterns, whose rhythm and colour are so musical. ‘These 
are to be seen at their loveliest in his designs for carpets and textiles. Further, too 
uncritical praise is bestowed on Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s work. He is not an original 
designer: he is a sound poster artist with a limited repertory: his work was at first novel, 
_but never more than novel, and now it is no longer that. To include Mr. Kauffer’s work 
in a chapter on modern English decoration and exclude work such as Mr. Rex Whistler’s 
Tate Gallery restaurant is to show a lamentable bias towards one style and to proclaim 
oneself a member of a modern clique. The Tate Gallery Restaurant may not be 
ambitious art, but it is eminently successful as a pleasant decoration. And a word 
must be said for the modern English Georgian house. It does surely suit contemporary 
needs admirably. To decry it is to follow a stunt, a dogma of novelty and simplicity, 
to be a doctrinarian and not a genuine critic. The English are right in not 
desiring or liking complete logical revolution. By modifying and adapting they created 
in the past the most beautiful and workmanlike furniture ever produced, and perhaps 
history will repeat itself. 
HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE MOVIES 


VOLGA-VOLGA. TaritscH. Nyja Bio, Akureyrie, Iceland. 

THE WOMAN DISPUTED. Kine. Cinema, Tromso, Norway. 

BROADWAY MELODY. Beaumont. The Empire. 

THE DESERT SONG. Roy vet Rutu. The Regal. 

HEARTS IN DIXIE. Stone. The Astoria. 

BLACKMAIL. Hircucock. The Capitol. 

THE RUNAWAY PRINCESS. Asquitu. The Empire. 

I INCLUDE the film at the top of this list solely to show that there are films in 
Iceland and that they are not just Christie comedies sold in bundles, with one or 

two melodramas, to people who don’t know any better. Iceland misses very little, 

whether you think of the chariot race in Ben Hur or that other kind of race in which 

Garbo and Gilbert collaborate. I went to only two towns in the country, Reykjavik, 


the capital, and Akureyrie, in Eyjafiord. In both of them were two cinemas ; those in 
the capital were naturally the best, the bigger one holding six hundred people and 


having electric lights in the best White Way manner. But in both towns the films — 


were perfectly up-to-date, and far better than those appreciatively giggled at by the 
passengers when our ship gave cinema performances. 

There were no Icelandic films and, this time surprisingly, there were no Scandi- 
navian films. Nor did I come across any in Norway, where the cinemas were filled 
with the less inspired big American productions. But whether it is true or not, one’s 
experience in Iceland in other ways made one think it quite possible she had these 
various films and was learning from them, not so much because she was in the hands 
of a circuit, which may or may not be the case, but because she wants to learn about 
places, to see how modern life is working out elsewhere, in order when the time comes 


to take her place with something of her own ;,whereas Norway seemed definitely to © 


be showing American films because it was made easy and profitable to do so. It is 
wrong to think of Iceland as “ bleak ”’ and of people there as “ eking out an existence.” 
There is naturally none of the lush softness of Norway, and the grandeur is more 
penetrating than pretentious, but the very last thing that can be said is that Iceland 
is primitive. You see the truth of this in nearly every activity there. Considering 
that all she has is imported, Iceland must surely be one of the most advanced countries 
in the world ; and it is very odd, on the day before you sail up to Advent Bay, or, if 
you are lucky with ice, to King’s Bay, to stop at Akureyrie and find two cinemas 
showing films every night of the week. There is a lot of building going on in Reykjavik, 
the whole place is developing and will develop more, and the manager of the Gamla 
Bio is coming to England to study talkies. This may shatter illusions as to Iceland, 
but I think the people are too clear-sighted to bother about illusions of that kind. 
They don’t set out to be picturesque and they are firmly aware of the century they are 
living in and what it has to offer them. One of these things is cinema. 

I don’t think any film has so bored me as did Broadway Melody, except perhaps 
The Desert Song, which I walked out from. I went to sleep. The one bright spot 
was when Bessie Love, kicking a young man out of her room, rose to all the heights 
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of the dialogue-writer’s inspiration with the words, ‘“‘ You're yaller, you’re yaller,” 
and then, having kicked, said, “‘ You’re not. You’re white.” This opened vistas of 
the days when the films have colour. 

Colour of a deeper sort has already come to the screen since the quality of negro 
voices has been realised, and Hearts in Dixie is the first negro picture to come out of 
America. Actually, the voices do not come over as well as might have been hoped, 
but when they are good, they are refreshingly good, and free from the stage diction 
with which other talkies are strangling themselves. There are several points about 
Hearts in Dixie, and the chief is that glorious comedian, Stepin Fetchit, who is also 
so good in Movietone Follies. He has a delightful personality, a wonderful face, 
and he sings and dances like no one else. The film also scores through having really 
no story. Considering what most talkie stories are like, this is something to be grateful 
for. The theme is simply the impression made on a boy by his mother dying because 
no one knew what to do and would not get in the white doctor until it was too late. 
But in and around this there is woven, and at times simply hung, negro life, a little of 
it genuine, some of it what we are expected to expect of the South. It is this theme, 
however, that is to be looked for, and not the padding of “‘ darkies singing in the 
cotton-fields.”” The sound technique is interesting, with several good uses, and 
blends with the visual direction in one or two new ways. 

But for use of sound as an adjunct to the play of images, I really do think that 
Blackmail is the best talkie I have yet seen. It is not all talkie, but whenever noise or 
dialogue occur, they add to the suspense of this thriller. The film opens with shots 
of the Flying Squad at work. A man is arrested, and the talk begins when the detec- 
tives, their job over, start discussing . . . their tailors. Sound is a commentary on 
what we see. We no longer have to hear what we see, but we hear what it would not 
be so effective to see, and we have waited for this. The sound stops when the girl who 
has murdered a man is walking through the streets. After the sound, to which we 
are accustomed, the quietness of the people swimming by her is impressive. We do 
feel that she is dazed. In such respects as these Blackmail is excellent. It is one of 
the first British talkies, made under difficulties, and in one stride it has repaired a 
lot of omissions which the Americans had never noticed, and added a good deal else. 

Mr. Asquith’s film is also an advance in polish on home production, perhaps 
owing to German influence. It is well acted, though it cannot be said that the director 
has won the best from Mady Christians. Its fault is that it is not quite fantastic 


enough to make up for the fact that it is not dealing with anything new or helpful ; 


it is merely light, though that in itself is an achievement for us. Angles, cutting and 
grouping show that Mr. Asquith is avidly learning ; but I think in a few years we 
may say, on seeing The Runaway Princess, ‘‘ Ah, yes, that was the time when people 
were influenced by Dreyer and Pudovkin,” which may or may not be a fault. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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POETRY 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT. By Joun Maserietp. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
TWELVE IDYLS AND OTHER POEMS. By LasceLLes ABERCROMBIE. Secker, 6s. 
SCENES AND PLAYS. By Gorpon Bottomtey. Constable. 6s. | 


PILGRIMAGE AND OTHER POEMS. By Austin CrarkE. Allen & Unwin. 
38. 6d. 


THIRTY-TWO POEMS. By E. R. Dopps. Constable. 3s. 6d. ; 
LOVED HELEN AND OTHER POEMS. By T. H. Wuire. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 


M3: MASEFIELD is good at most kinds of narrative verse, but he excels in © 
two—in the description of speed or suddenness, and in the portrayal of persons — 
becoming either rhetorical or vituperative under persecution or the pressure of — 
circumstance. Possibly this is to say no more than that he is a poet born to sing of 
the man of action ; for the man of action, contrary to popular belief, is usually a man 
with a great power of words, and when thwarted or defeated he often develops quite © 
a singular knack of getting himself persecuted. However that may be, in Midsummer 
Night Mr. Masefield has found a story which indulges both his bents. Having already © 
retold, in prose, the first of the great “ eternal triangles,” he passes on to the second, 
the tale of Arthur, Gwenivere and Lancelot. ; 
Lancelot’s fight for Gwenivere on the staircase, for workmanlike combination of — 

rapidity and detail, is one of the best scenes anywhere in his poems. It runs to sixty 
stanzas and recounts every thrust and parry in the business. Gwenivere’s trial, 
which starts with a beautiful stateliness, also bursts magnificently into vivid action. 
But the best moment in the book occurs in a poem in which all this movement is — 
thrown most poignantly out of focus, which retells the legend (unfortunately un- 
substantiated by historians) that Henry II ordered, and attended, the exhumation of — 
the bodies of Arthur and Gwenivere : 

The crimson rose in Rosamunda’s belt 

Dropped, on the dead, one petal, soft as may. 

Like ice that unseen April makes to melt, 

Those bodies ceast, as though they had not been ; 


j 
H 
The petal lay on powder within lead. : 


Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s mind, when it thinks poetically, if not when it plans : 
garden-cities or considers aesthetics, has a mediceval cast. He writes of demons, — 
ghosts, saints and friars, principles of evil and of good, of Zeus turned into a child 
and lovers disturbed by the coming-in of a terrible emanation from the sea. The 
psychology with which he fills his poems is not uncomplicated, but it is complicated 
by the intricate interweaving of abstract principles and not by our curious modern ; 
refractions. His Gothic fancies are happier than his Greek. 

His twelve idyls include versions of the legends of Mary and the Bramble, the 
Massacre of the Innocents, and the Witch of Endor, and certain legends of his own f 
construction. He imagines, very persuasively, a witch of our own times, who informs — 
her husband’s sullenly defiant mates in the public-bar that she has hold of his mind : 

And I can slack it off or fetch it taut 
And make him dance a score of miles away 
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which feat she proceeds to perform to their horror, and the reader’s. But perhaps he 
is at his best in the poem which relates the love-making of Asmodeus, the demon 
whose existence is ruled by his sense of smell, and in Ham and Eggs which intertwines 
the ideas of Bank-Holiday, Commerce, Lust, Death and Spinsterhood. The descrip- 
tion of the particularly unsavoury combination of brothel, whelk-stall and tea-shop 


in this last poem is sweetened and heightened by some good long-distance back- 
grounds : 


But there is no trade yet come near. 
The girls, posted to draw it in, 

Idle awhile, and akimbo lean 
Against the jambs of the doors, and throw 
Cheerful scandalous banter about 

In a reedy metallic effortless shout ; 
Or vacantly watch the steamships go, 
That forth into empty oceans glide 
Like gods on placid grand affairs, 
No more aware they coast beside 
Small gazes at the water’s edge 
Than any thoughtful traveller cares 
For ants and beetles in the hedge. 


Mr. Gordon Bottomley, in his attempt to write what he aptly calls ‘‘ chamber- 
drama,” also retells legends. His method owes something to Mr. Yeats, but is, in 
the main, his own. His aim, not unlike that of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch in another 
medium, is to encourage the making of intimate drama wherever ten or twelve are 
gathered together. We are to push the table and chairs to the wall after bridge as 
if we were going to dance, but, instead, we are to recite in the most beautiful voices we 
can muster, one of these scenes, or one of the Four Plays for Dancers. To promote 
intimacy he has adopted once or twice an interesting device of Mr. Yeats’s for setting 
the stage in a small room, and shares the action between a curtain bearer and a folder 
or so. In The Singing Sands, which is supposed to take place on the shore of Eigg, he 
has introduced a device of his own, and makes his chorus of Wave-women come to 
the front to screen a boat with passengers which has to be brought on to the stage and 
removed from it in the course of the action. 

These ingenuities seem promising, and I should not like to say that they will not 
be the delight and admiration of gatherings all over the country. But the poetical 
matter with which Mr. Bottomley has informed them is not particularly attractive to 
the private reader. The form has produced difficulties which the content does nothing 
to solve or even to hide. He splits his ballad stories up among curtain-bearers, folders, 
choruses and semi-choruses and destroys them in the process with a completeness 
which one must read the volume to believe. The personages are compelled by the 
exigencies of the form to explain who they are, what they are doing, and why ; and 
the exigencies of Mr. Bottomley’s poetical method compel them to make these 
explanations very deviously. This is the way an old man who turns out to be Merlin 


speaks : 
. Where Powsail joins Tweed 
There was done a deed. 
Is it now forgotten ? 
The young thorn that saw it 
Is ragged and rotten. 
The snow-blasts flaw it ; 


Bs 
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Its limbs freeze, 
They know unease 
Deep, deep and deep 

“ When the ice-chains creep 
Round, round and round them 
And have newly bound them 
To That which lies deeper... . 


The ‘“‘ chamber-drama ” is an excellent idea, and the first simple unambitious playlets 
in Mr. Bottomley’s book are an excellent contribution to it. But by the book as a whole 
one is reminded of the strange frenzy which possesses modern musicians to set The 
Ode to the Nightingale and La Belle Dame sans Merci for mixed choruses of twenty 
voices. 

Mr. Austin Clarke is a disciple of Mr. Yeats, the poet (since one must distinguish) 
and not the dramatist. He has evolved an elaborate system of assonance which he 
derives from the Gaelic, and for which his practice speaks very well. No one who 
delights in Mr. Yeats will be left entirely unmoved by these poems. They lack some- 
thing hard to name which Mr. Yeats’s least lyric possesses—wit, it may be called 
perhaps, the hard, unhumorous wit of inevitable but unexpected association ; but 
they have been constructed with a fine verbal taste, and are of a quality which compels 
the beautiful recitation of Mr. Bottomley’s dreams. 

Professor Eric Dodds has revealed the fact that he was a poet in his youth and is 
still sometimes a poet in the evenings and on vacation. He calls himself an unpro- 
fessional poet, and, in a charming preliminary essay (which, incidentally, is not to be 
despised as a contribution to the theory of criticism) he lays down the rules for 
unprofessional poetry. Thus, one must not be a blackleg and write occasional-verse, 
that is the province of the technician, ceaselessly practising ; one must keep the 
metrical law except when one needs very much indeed to break it ; one must be 
interesting, and one must really “ bring oneself to market.’ And, apparently, one 
must apologise when one produces a little volume. Can it be possible that Professor 


Dodds does not realise how good his verse is? It certainly moves within narrow 


limits and is concerned with the same matters over and over again ; but it goes very 
deep, and by prefaced hypothesis, it has been written with an eye to formal perfection. 
Professor Dodds continually returns to the light and darkness of distance and of 
history in people’s eyes, to how one is dragged, unwilling, into the gestures of one’s 
ancestors, to how, in moments of intense living, stray ends of childhood come un- 
bidden into the mind, and to the difficulties of communication between man and man, 
man and woman, and man and ghost. And he is continually aware of the ghost which 
inhabits, trying to reassure itself, the living flesh. 

Mr. White’s poems are full of references to Shakespeare, Dowson, Swinburne, 
Mr. Lytton Strachey in his perorating manner and, of course, to that Modern Poet’s 
Compendium The Golden Bough. But he shows a good title to his borrowed themes, 
for he always tries to develop them originally, and often succeeds. He has a neat trick 
of starting off in somebody else’s high romantic manner and then bringing himself 
down to fundamentals with a gentle vernacular thrust. But he can do better things 
than this ringing of golden echoes on a zinc counter, as he begins to hint 
towards the end of his book, and he is likely to be heard of again. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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THAT CAPRI AIR. By Epwin Certo ; translated by NorMAN Douczas, R. W. 
REYNOLDS, Louis GOLDING and Francis Brett Younc. Heinemann. 83s. 6d. 


OLD SWEDISH FAIRY TALES. By Anna WanLENBERG; translated by A 
de C. Patrerson. Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. No price given. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. By Gertrupe STEIN. Lane. ros. 6d. 


HIS book, That Capri Air, the fact of its existence and the matter of its content, 
are all due to that air, and content is therefore too thick a word for what floats 
so lightly through a delightful, warm, and of course inevitably limpid, atmosphere. 
And what else could bring together such a quartet of translators on the work of one 


author ? Signor Cerio was born at Capri, the son of an East Anglian mother and an 
Italian father : 


He was born an artist and for that reason became a doctor of science and, later, a naval 
architect. Because he was an engineer of genius, a bad sailor and knew nothing whatever 
of commerce, Krupp chose him as his sole South American representative. 


And because he was “ so successful in affairs of the strictest secrecy and so disliked 
automobiles ”, after the war “‘ the Fiat firm decided to entrust him with the whole of 
their publicity.” It is entirely due to that Capri air, so admirably distilled here, that 
this description does not seem cheap. It may sound cheap, read coldly, quoted in a 
bald, but not, I hope, addle-pated, review. But in its context, as a foreword to the 
book, it explains how such a book has been created and it fits in with the personages, 
who flit, like trick swimmers, in its aerial waters of sun. 

There is no story. ‘There are simply fifteen stories—without plot ; fifteen sketches 
or vials. Only one, alas, has been translated by Mr. Douglas, “‘ Certosina.” But they 
are all skilful, easy and elegant, and reveal, instead of a formal tale, odd facets of Capri 
life, shimmering with what passes over them, as walls beside water do; and that 
needs a very sure sense of form. These facets reveal, not only themselves, but the air 
of the island, which is its life. And so they have to reveal themselves the more, because 
it is the air which makes possible such a softly strange collection of functionaries, 
festivals, myths, ruins and reforms. There is the wind, a wind invented by a local 
fisherman who is paid by a photographic firm to pose for the tourists ; not blatantly, 
that is not the way—he must, rather, be found unconsciously posing. The firm has 
exclusive rights over him, but he himself invented the wind, for atmosphere : 

With the bafuogno there is always the probability of fine weather, but when the bafuogno 
blows, one must be careful because, if the weather should break, a storm may come ; ora 
high wind ; or rain and wind altogether ; sometimes an intense cold, sometimes suffocat- 

‘ing heat. . . . It is a wind that is enigmatic and inexact ; it is a wind that is not a wind. 

Perhaps it is merely a state of mind, the state of mind of the Capri climate. 


This state of mind is responsible for Feliciello, who was nearly killed by the Hospital 
for Chronic Invalids. ‘‘ He manages to drink two bottles of wine a day—white and 
red—and generally has a few coppers left to buy himself a plate of hot food.” It is 


_ responsible for Weber, the moon-wit : 


his life is so diverting because it is a successful caricature of life ; whilst life for the Philis- 
tine and the bourgeois is merely a serious proposition, in other words a caricature which 
has not come off. 
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After this natural fantasy, Miss Wahlenberg’s fairy tales seem rather stilted. They 
seem to insist on being fairy and not much else, and this impression is heightened by 
the illustrations of Mlle. Jeannette Berkowitz, which are reminiscent of the Chauve- 
Souris, emigré art, small ‘‘ movements ” and all the tourists’ shops in Bergen. They win 
the word “‘ charming.” But the stories are more than that and are worth reading. There 
is the tale of an old king who saw an island on a lake where there was not one, and 
ordered a castle to be built on it. The architect arranged with a convenient giant at 
the bottom of the lake to hold up an island for a certain number of years. When they 
expired, there was consternation. The court fled. But the king sang the giant to 
sleep, and the island remained . . . but what will happen when the old king dies ? 

Miss Stein. Miss Stein is not, of course, Mr. Edgar Wallace, but I do not see that 
that is any reason to decry her. She is not doing the same thing. And this applies, 
not only to Mr. Edgar Wallace, but to all the other, if less well-known, authors who 
use words simply to describe, and as the signs of the thing, not, as does Miss Stein, for 
the thing itself. That is why some people reading, in this new book, her portrait of 
Carl van Vechten, might fail to recognise him, it being no Orpen likeness but a 
Picasso transmutation. 

I derived much pleasure from Useful Knowledge. It is Stein, but not difficult Stein, 
and it is very humorous. ‘‘ There was icing because there was indivisible union ”’ 
is quite a clear and normal image, and she follows it with—‘‘ I don’t want any re- 
marks.” She counts up to a hundred—one and one and one, until there are a hundred 
of them, and then observes “ It is very difficult to count in a foreign language ”’, and 
that amuses me. I like ‘‘ Why do men like names ? They like names because they like 
calling. A calling is something to follow.” I like the gentleman who “ reconciled 
stamina with countenance ” and the mountaineer who “ has an anxious time and 
wholly fails to appreciate the reason of rainfall.”’ It seems to me that here is an answer 
to some of the workings of one’s mind, none the less real if less generally felt, because 
it is the sub-conscious. Let us remember that Miss Stein is a doctor. Finally, I like ; 


he had a father and they made a window and windows have never been scarce, 


though I cannot explain why that particular pattern of words pleases me. Miss Stein 
says of her book, having remarked that America has found that “ the cheapest things 
tee to be made of the best material to make them worth while making ’’, that it 
as 
come to be a romantic thing that has been added to the history of living for a whole 
generation. It is. Romance is everything, and the very best material should make the 
cheapest thing is making into living the romance of human being. This is the American 
something that makes romance everything. And romance is Useful Knowledge. 


All of which must be quite clear, even to academicians. Speaking personally, which 
means allowing for one’s personality, I think one can say of Miss Stein’s book what 
she says of the subject (which is also the title) : 


Useful Knowledge is pleasant and therefore it is very much to be enjoyed. 
But of course, though one enjoys a thing because it is pleasant, if one does not, it 


does not mean that it is unpleasant. At least, I hope not. 
ROBERT HERRING 


lee 
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GREAT ESSAYS OF ALL NATIONS: TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
NINE ESSAYS FROM ALL PERIODS AND COUNTRIES. Edited by 
F. H. Prircuarp. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH VERSE. Selected and edited by L. R. Guzxp and J. Baswirz. 
Harrap. 4s. 6d. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND THE JEW: A SOCIOLOGICAL INQUIRY 
INTO THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LITERARY PATTERNS. By 
Josoua Kunitz. New York: Columbia University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press. 153. 


GERMAN LITERATURE AS KNOWN IN ENGLAND. 1750-1830. By V. 
Stock.ey, M.A. Routledge. tos. 6d. 


THE GERMAN INFLUENCE IN DANISH LITERATURE IN THE XVIII 
CENTURY: THE GERMAN CIRCLE IN COPENHAGEN, 1750-1770. By 
J. W. Eaton, Professor of German in the University of Saskatchewan. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE READING ROOM OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By G. F. Barwick. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


VOLUME containing 229 essays by 206 authors belonging to 26 nations and 

covering 1,040 pages is certainly not expensive at 8s. 6d., so that among the 
numerous anthologies of to-day that aim at diffusing literary culture, pleasantly and 
usefully, Mr. Pritchard’s deserves a more than average success. The essay as known in 
England is a literary form of modern growth ; and not one of the original heritages of 
literature. But it borders on innumerable other forms from which it is difficult to 
separate it by hard and fast lines. It grew up out of the proverb and the aphorism ; 
it has obvious affinities with the fable and the anecdote ; it depends on very little for 
it to be transformed into a letter, or for a letter to be read as an essay ; and in our own 
times it shades off imperceptibly into various forms of journalism that are not generally 
recognized as literary. Mr. Pritchard was well advised in interpreting the range of 
his material in the most liberal manner. ‘This has allowed him to start his selection 
with philosophers like Plato and ‘‘ wisdom-writers ”’ like Confucius and the author of 
Ecclesiastes. To criticize the choice made by Mr. Pritchard would demand a know- 
ledge of the literatures of the world greater than is possessed by almost any man. A 
particularly attractive feature of the book are the selections from Chinese and Japanese 
essayists. One is inclined to complain that more of them have not been included— 
which might have been done with profit at the expense of the somewhat overgrown 
modern section of the book. The variety of the Chinese writers is quite unexpectedly 
great—from the dry common-sense concision of the Confucian Analects, to the ele- 
gant small talk of Yuan Mei (The Art of Dining), and to the sophisticated and yet 
graceful profundity of Su Tung P’o. One sees at a glance that the seven authors 
represented are only a small sector of the great orb of Chinese essay-writing, and one 
surmises that a wider choice would have provided a somewhat better display of 
God’s plenty than that which occupies the two hundred pages devoted to the United 
States of America. Of other omissions I am inclined to deplore the complete absence 
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of medieval and Renaissance Latin writers (as well as of the Byzantines). ‘The one 
welcome exception among the former is Richard de Bury, who is classified under 
English literature, and the extract from which makes one regret the absence of others. 

It is a well-known fact that France is different from England and Germany in her 
complete absence of good poetic anthologies. With the one exception of the anony- 
mous selection brought out a few years ago by M. Kra (which is somewhat con- 
sciously one-sided), there is no anthology covering the post-Hugo period that is not 
entirely misleading as to the real value of modern French poetry. The anthology 
now brought out on this side of the Channel by Messrs. Gleed and Baswitz (French 
text, with English introduction and notes) is no exception to the established rules. 
Verlaine is represented only by selections from his first two books in which he was no 
more than a promising pupil of the Parnassians ; Rimbaud by three poems of which 
two are good only to show how well he was able to write in the prevailing style of the 
day ; Claudel by an occasional war-poem that entirely fails to give the measure of 
that very great poet. Tristan Corbiére, Jules Laforgue, Léon-Paul Fargue and St.-J. 
Perse are absent. If in the case of the last two named the compilers might plead their 
extreme modernity, one fails to understand the absence of Mme. de Noailles and of 
P.-J. Toulet, that father of all the fantaisistes. Instead we have dozens of nonentities 
and second-rate figures of whom the compilers themselves have nothing better to say 
than that one “‘ writes agreeably about the most obvious aspect of nature” (Jean 
Rameau), or that another’s “‘ verse is easy and smooth, without pretension as to 
manner or matter” (M. Zamacois). Altogether there seems to be some discrepancy 
between the general introduction and introductory notes to the several authors, 
and the actual selection. The former seem to issue from a better understanding than 
the latter might imply. On the whole the selection is suited only for students of 
French who would like to familiarize themselves with the simplest forms of modern 
French poetry. They will be helped in this by the notes explaining hard words and 
allusions, and by an introductory notice onFrench versification which, though it is 
not quite satisfactory on the subject of vers bre, will be on the whole helpful to 
beginners. 

Mr. Kunitz’s book on The Few in Russian Literature is an admirable study of a 
kind we are not very much accustomed to. He approaches this subject from two points 
of view: the continuity of literary patterns and the origin of these patterns in social 
and economic reality. ‘The value of the book is due to the author’s equal command of 
the two sides of his subject—the sociological and the literary. He takes for his starting 
point the state of the Polish Ghetto at the time of the annexation of the Russian 
provinces of Poland to Russia, giving most interesting sidelights on its cultural life. 
He then traces the development of the literary treatment of the Jew by Russian authors 
through four periods. In the first, which extends to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the Jew is still an inhabitant of the ghetto with a civilization of his own, 
entirely segregated from the society of Gentiles, with whom he comes in touch only 
in the form of a despicable go-between. This is the “‘ period of contempt ” during 
which the Jew appears mainly as a comical figure, ridiculous and beneath human 
sympathy. Gogol’s Jew in Taras Bulba is the most memorable of such representations. 
By the side of the comical Jew there are also the Biblical Jew and the Jew of romantic 
convention going back to Marlowe’s and Shakespeare’s Jews and the more recent 
patterns by Lessing and Scott (I must, however, demur to Mr. Kunitz’s suggestion of 
any direct influence of The Few of Malta on Russian literature—the Marlovian echoes 
he adduces can all be traced to some intermediate source, usually German). Next 
comes the “ period of hatred.” The Jew emerges out of the ghetto primarily as a 
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successful financier who is painted with a great wealth of indignation by the Russian 
novel of the ’sixties and ’seventies. After the pogroms of 1880 and after, Russian 
literature once more changes its attitude. For the liberal and radical intelligentsia 
the Jew becomes primarily an object of pity. A feeling of national shame for the 
horrors to which other Russians have subjected the Jew makes the Russian intellectual 
particularly touchy on the subject : he develops a sort of “ national-guilt complex ” 
in respect to the Jew. One of the best things in Mr. Kunitz’s book is the way in 
which he shows the impossibility for a Russian writer of about 1900 to get rid of a 
withering self-consciousness whenever he has to do with Jews, and his inability to 
give life to the idealized and sentimentalized abstract Jews with which he tries to 
protest against the Jewish policy of the Tsarist state. Only Kuprin, that most spon- 
taneously gifted of the writers of his time, was able to get rid of this “ Jew complex ” 
and paint Jews who might be heroes, blackguards or average men, but who were actually 
alive. Much less adequate is Mr. Kunitz’s treatment of the period after 1917. His 
remarks on the Russian-Jewish writers of to-day are very misleading : only a man who 
has never read the wonderful tales of Babel about the Odessa Jews can say that 
“ there is little that is distinctly Jewish in him ” or identify him with his Red-Army 
characters. Neither does Mr. Kunitz seem to be acquainted with that most remarkable 
representation of all that is best and strongest in the Jewish Communist leader—the 
character of Levinson in Fadeyev’s novel The Rout (Razgrom). This, however, hardly 
detracts from the high value of the book, which is alandmark of the first importance 
in the study of Russo-Jewish relations. 

The two books in our list on German literary influence can hardly be described as 
very exciting. They are, nevertheless, useful in their own way. Mr. Stockley’s is a 
reasoned bibliography of English translations of German authors from the middle of 
the eighteenth century to the advent of Carlyle, followed by short surveys of the 
activities of the principal English critics and translations from the German before 
Carlyle. Mr. Eaton’s study of German influence in Denmark is less dry, but deals 
with a less generally interesting topic. However, the story of the “‘ German circle ” 
at the Court of Frederick V of Denmark (one of its members was the first of the great 
German poets, Klopstock), is an interesting and, ina way, representative episode in the 
history of international cultural relations. It might have been made more interesting 
still if, instead of merely pointing out the reasons why the Danes came to resent the 


_ Germans who were so hospitably received at the Court of their King, a more com- 
_ prehensive and vivid picture had been drawn of what eighteenth-century Denmark was, 


what sort of a thing was a provincial European nation of the time, and what the actual 
relations between an absolute monarchy with pretensions to a place in European 
politics and a small provincial nation shut in on all sides by the barrier of language. 
Mr. Barwick’s book on the Reading Room might also have been made a little 
livelier. But the friends and debtors of the Reading Room are so many and so senti- 
mentally attached to that sanctuary of students that even the least exciting account of 
its past life will appeal to them. Besides, Mr. Barwick does enliven his text by little 
details that bring home the different aspects of the Reading Room in past times. 


- It was indeed a very different thing when it first opened in 1759 with only eight readers 
holding tickets of admission, or when it was not thought proper for womentocomethere 


except in couples, Gray, Carlyle, Macaulay and many others pass through the pages 
of the book, relieved by characteristic words or actions. But I do not see why Mr. 


Barwick omits all mention of Karl Marx from his long lists of more or less illustrious 


readers. 


D. S. MIRSKY 
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THE ELIZABETHAN SHAKESPEARE. By J. Dover Witson. (Annual Shake- 
speare Lecture of the British Academy, 1929). Humphrey Milford. rs. 


ASPECTS OF ELIZABETHAN IMAGERY. By EtizapeTH Hoimes. Blackwell. 
7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE IN HUNGARY. By Zottan Harasti. Boston, Mass. ‘Trustees 
of the Public Library. 7 


NEW LIGHT ON PIERS PLOWMAN. By Attan H. Bricut. With a preface by 
Professor R. W. Chambers. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. Edited by 
FREDERICK MorGAN PaDELForD. University of Washington Press. 


A CENTURY OF BROADSIDE ELEGIES. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Joun W. Draper. Ingpen and Grant. 63s. 


LE. is almost a surprise after reading half way through Dr. Dover Wilson’s lecture to 
find that he is actually prepared to make some allowance for the readers of Shake- 
speare as opposed to the audience in the theatres. For some time he labours to 
emphasize the fact that Shakespeare wrote primarily not for the printing press but 
for the stage, a fact that has now for many years been thoroughly forced before the 
public by scholars his equals certainly in knowledge of the Elizabethan stage, but his 
inferiors without doubt in dramatic criticism. He illustrates the point, however, in 
what is not quite the usual manner, erudite, uninteresting and fact-crammed. 

For his approach to the problem is directed more by simple common-sense than 
by the dictation of laboriously discovered facts. It is the conclusions, however, 
which he draws from the now eminently obvious premise, that one fears to be mis- 


leading. 'To state the aims of the Elizabethan Shakespeare may be a matter of interest ; _ 


to conclude that the plays should now be treated only in the light of those aims is an 


obvious begging of the question. Actually, fully to realise that Hamlet was written — 


for the stage (and even now there are too many who are blind to that) is to be safe- 
guarded against absurd complaints of inconsistencies that can be discovered only in the 
study ; Professor Stoll and Mr. J. M. Robertson are rebuked for this, while the great 
Bradley was quite alive to the danger of forgetting that primary fact even when he 
analysed with considerable care the inconsistencies in Othello. But is the mere fact 
that these inconsistencies pass unnoticed on the stage sufficient excuse for them ? 


And, while one may admit that Shakespeare “‘ took advantage of this freedom [of the — 


Elizabethan stage] ” is it not going too far to suggest that “‘ as time went on and as 
his sense of mastery of his instrument grew upon him he availed himself of it more 
and more boldly—not because he was becoming careless, but quite legitimately in 
the service of his art, in order to heighten his effects ” ? Dr. Dover Wilson seems to 
express exactly the wrong antithesis when he urges that ‘‘ Verisimilitude, not exacti- 
tude or consistency, is required of dramatists and novelists.” Rather let us deny 
the need for verisimilitude, which the most subjective of critics will find with diffi- 
culty in the tragedies and will never find in the comedies, and seek by every justifiable 


form of casuistry to establish the fuller Shakespearean self-consistency. Surely the — 


whole reason for showing that on the stage the inconsistencies are not apparent is 
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that to do this emphasises the fact that inasmuch as they in no way affect the general 
dramatic consistency, their discovery in the study is of little importance. In so far, 
however, as Shakespeare, in order to obtain his dramatic effect, was forced or induced 
to avail himself of the liberty of a stage which cannot now be perfectly reproduced, 
in so far might the critic argue, who was unconcerned by Dr. Wilson’s fluent assurance, 
was he found wanting in ultimate and universal dramatic capability. Such would 
surely be the view of the “ materialistic ” critic who would find even in Dr. Dover 
Wilson some vemnants of the Victorian deification of Shakespeare. The difference 
lies in that the Victorians were primarily worshippers of a god of the study. Dr. 
Wilson’s is always a god of the theatre. He touches for a moment upon modern 
representation of Shakespeare on the stage ; for a moment, but for long enough to 
pay a compliment to the Birmingham Repertory Coinpaay, and to show by one 
instance at least that strictly drarnatic effects do not necessarily coincide with literary 
effects, and that accordingly the problem of literature (in the stricter sense of matter 
for reading) as opposed to drama, is to be faced. It seemed at first, too, that Shake- 
speare in Hungary would treat of adequate dramatic representation. But of this there 
is only enough to disappoint the expectant. For the rest it presupposes a knowledge 
of Hungarian literature which is probably not common. Even so it is not so much a 
critical treatment of Shakespeare’s influence as a painstaking bibliography. 

The professionals are not always so refreshing as Dr. Dover Wilson, and it is 
amazing what little matter for argument can be provided by a vast deal of labour. 
Miss Holmes has always been careful and is never inexact, but I cannot but believe 
that her pains have been frustrated by an initial misconception. It is one thing to 
find verbal links between the imagery of the Elizabethans and that of Donne and the 
metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century. But to argue from these toa common 
metaphysical view is to be guilty of a non sequitur. In the loose sense that every poet 
has “ drunk the milk of Paradise ”’ the question of a certain kinship between any two 
poets is answered without argument or illustration. But the heap of illustration that 
Miss Holmes has collected will not convince anyone who realises the constant presence 
in Donne of a distinct, formulated, definite metaphysic, that there is any kinship in 
his imagery, rightly and exactly termed metaphysical, and that of the Elizabethans. 
The frequent occurrence in both of similar verbal tricks and mannerisms proves only 
asimilarity of implement. It is never legitimate to conclude that this similarity involves 
an identity or similarity or homogeneous development of mental attitude. Even 
for one, however, who disagrees quite fundamentally with the premise which Miss 
Holmes seems to assume, it would be unfair not to stress the interest of a great deal of 
her detail. Her exegetical pursuit of the Shakespearean image is particularly 
enlightening. 

Mr. Bright’s economical argument is of the exact opposite nature to the two books 
noticed above. The most heroic devotion is to be found in scholars fighting a losing 
cause. But Mr. Bright has been more than a Leonidas, for his argument has not only 
held at bay for a time the combined opinion of many scholars, but should definitely 
turn the position against them. To speak of the traditional view of Pzers Plowman 
is to be ambiguous. For ultimately the tradition is in favour of a unity of authorship, 
which unity has for so long been attacked and discountenanced that the view of a 
plurality of authors has in its turn become almost traditional. Mr. Bright should 
send the current opinion back to the older view. Professor Chambers, who intro- 
duces his book at considerable length, has summed up the validity of his argument by 
pointing out that it depends not upon a number of probabilities each dependent 
in its turn upon the probability of its predecessor, but upon several independently 
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probable hypotheses. Starting with the minimum of assumption, that Piers Plowman 
is in some way connected with the Malvern Hills, he has discovered what would 
appear to be the real birthplace of the poet (hitherto wrongly given as Cleobury 
Mortimer) and the real site of the vision of the field full of folk, and thence traces the 
rest of the autobiographical content of the poem. Each stage of his process is sup- 
ported by close argument, the exact value of which could not be accurately discussed 
without a lengthy exposition of his grounds. Professor Chambers states the case at 
the lowest when he leaves the book to the “‘ judgment of scholars, convinced that it 
deserves their very serious consideration.” Scholarship as an avenue to criticism has 
been exemplified by Dr. Dover Wilson. Mr. Bright is of those scholars whose work 
lays the foundation for criticism. Professor Padelford is also a provider of material. 
The utility of his careful edition of Surrey (first published in 1920 and now the only 
complete one available) has been attested by the necessity of printing a second edition. 

The interest of Professor Draper’s collection is quite definitely not literary. The 
ninety English and ten Scotch broadsides “ illustrate the biography and manners of 
the seventeenth century.’ Even so, Professor Draper, in introducing the photographic 
reproductions, contrives to compress into a small space a number of wildly untrue 
generalisations. It would be difficult to see in what sense the broadside was “ the 
progenitor of nineteenth-century poetry ” even if one knew to which of the many 
poets Professor Draper referred. To speak again of vivid realism and emotionalism 
as being common both to Romanticism and to the Neo-Classical age is simply to 
speak without any reference to ordinary fact ; nor can one believe that in these poems 
which even the publisher can find only “ readable ” is to be discovered any of the 
“artistic tendency of the Renaissance.” In short, this large volume is an unnatural 
monster. 

RENE HAGUE 
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THE LIFE OF LADY BYRON. By Erne Cotpurn Mayne. With an Introduction 
by Mary, Countess or LoveLace. Constable. 21s. 


MEMOIRS OF LORENZO DA PONTE. Translated and edited by L. A. SHEp- 
PARD. Routledge. 155. 


GIBBON’S JOURNAL (to January, 1763). With an Introduction by D. M. Low. 
Chatto and Windus. 17s. 6d. 


JOAN OF ARC. By Hinarre BELLoc. Cassell. 6s. 


UNDYING FACES. By Ernst Benkarp. With a note by Grorc Koxpe. The 
Hogarth Press. 30s. 


‘THE SONG OF MY LIFE. By Yverre Gurpert. Harrap. 21s. 


O biographies are easy to write, and those of the wives of famous men must be 

among the most difficult. (Of course there are the husbands of famous women : 
that will be a great problem for the biographers of the future, but it need not detain 
us now : they usually take to drink.) But these wives of famous men—these vague, 
shadowy, often unhappy figures—they and their point of view cannot be ignored, 
if only for the light they throw upon their husbands. Yet the task of their biographers 
is almost impossibly difficult. It has been attempted again and again in recent years, 
and seldom with any great measure of success. We have to rediscover their per- 
sonalities, of which there are generally two or three conflicting versions ; and we have 
to show what induced them to make these marriages—as to which there is often no 
explanation at all. 

It is all the more delightful and unexpected, therefore, to be presented—now in the 
middle of August—with an authoritative, illuminating and absolutely satisfying 
portrait of the woman who dared to marry Byron. Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne 
started with great advantages. She undertook the work at the suggestion of Lady 
Byron’s descendant, Mary, Countess of Lovelace, and was allowed to use the Lovelace 
papers for the first time in her account of the marriage and separation period. Her 
book is very largely based upon hitherto unpublished material, all of which she very 
rightly prints in an appendix at the end. But all these advantages would have been, to 
a great extent, wasted without her own quick intuition and her remarkable power of 
characterisation, so that every statement of fact in the book is made to help directly 
towards the completion of her picture. It is a charming picture, drawn with rare 
literary grace ; but the most important thing about it is that it convinces. It shows 
every event in that disastrous episode as natural and inevitable. 

Take the very first question that springs to the mind—Why in the world should these 
two people, these of all others, Byron and Annabella Milbanke, ever have contemplat- 
ed marrying ? Half the women of his acquaintance were at Byron’s feet ; but what 
could he see in Annabella ? Miss Mayne finds no difficulty : 

Humorous indeed, if it were not so piteous, that just this girl should have fallen in love 
at first speech with Byron ; more humorous still, if it were not a commonplace with his 
type of libertine, that Byron’s fancy should have been caught by just this girl. But a com- 
monplace it is ; and hence the incredulity so often expressed about his ever having loved 
her is surely short-sighted. She was the most piquant of “‘ changes ” for him. . . . 
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And to understand poor little Annabella, we must see her as she was—a small trim, 
graceful little figure, with dark hair, and the long Milbanke upper lip (too long for 
beauty, but somehow attractive) ; very grave (her friends chaffed her about her trick 
of frowning) and taking herself terribly seriously ; pronouncing judicially upon 
people’s characters ; interested in everyone, quick to make friends, always eager to 
help, seeing herself rather as a little “ lady bountiful” ; ready enough to joke with 
Hugh Montgomery—but then she wasn’t in love with him ; the idol of her parents, 
proposed to by dozens of men, in fact a bit spoilt now—she who had always had a 
trick of quietly going her own way ; but, with all this, the best-intentioned, honestest, 
most simple-minded little innocent that ever threw herself away upon a cad. It is 
characteristic of her that, as Miss Mayne says, she spent a large part of the rest of her 
life wondering how it was that she had so completely failed to reform him. Yet he 
wrote her beautiful, flippant letters, when they became engaged ; and she in reply 
would ask, ‘‘ May I know your sentiments about Religion ?” We get a vivid picture 
of the wedding-scenes—Byron approaching slowly from the south, with the air of a 
fish that has been hooked, stopping over-long at the house of his half-sister, Augusta 
Leigh (who had just had a baby by him); the Milbanke parents, always doubtful, 
now seriously perturbed ; Annabella very quiet, saying not a word. But when at last 
he arrived she flung her arms round his neck and burst into tears. Then the boister- 
ous merriment of the wedding itself. Then that appalling scene in the carriage as 
they drove off together, alone almost for the first time. He sat in lowering silence fora 
few minutes, then turned on her savagely and began to bully—not with the cold, 
calculated cruelty of a sadist, but with the coarse, low-down brutality of a drunken 
bargee. It was the same to the end. A few hours before her baby was born, he told 
her he hoped she would die and the child too. He sent up a message to inform her 
that a near relation of hers was ill, and added his personal wish that the illness would 
be fatal. When summoned to the mother’s bedside, he entered saying “ The child 
was born dead, wasn’t it ?”»—though it is right to add that he always denied this. 
He had spent most of the evening throwing soda-water bottles about in the room 
immediately below. 

And so they parted, who should never have met, and we feel we know more of that 
amazing marriage than we ever did before. But there is much more of the book. 
Annabella continued to love people—first Augusta Leigh, then Augusta’s daughter by 
Byron—and they continued to betray her confidence. Perhaps, after all, it may have 
been partly her fault. But all these characters—Augusta, Medora, Mrs. Villiers and 
the rest—are so intensely alive in these pages, that we feel that even if Byron himself 
had been left out, the book would still have been noteworthy as one of the most pene- 
trating studies of female psychology ever written. 

Mr. L. A. Sheppard, in his introduction to the next book on my list, quotes a remark 
of Lamartine’s, to the effect that even the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini was 
“not more naive and amusing” than these memoirs of Mozart’s librettist. As a 
matter of fact, however, there was nothing specially naive about Benvenuto. He was 
not giving himself away—not to his own generation—because nothing that he did, 
not the worst of his murders or love-affairs, would have appeared shocking to his con- 
temporaries of sixteenth-century Italy. But Da Ponte, the eighteenth-century libret- 
tist, was in a somewhat different position, and he often tells us a good deal less than 
the truth. Perhaps it would be too much to expect a librettist to be absolutely candid. 
For the skill in such a job is not doing it, but getting it. There must have been hun- 
dreds of people in Vienna in Da Ponte’s time who could have written libretti as good as 
his—just as I suppose it would be impossible nowadays to stand for five minutes in 
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Fleet Street without meeting a man who could produce lyrics at least up to the stand- 
ard of those one hears in the average revue. There was always, therefore, a certain 
amount of humbug about Da Ponte and his alleged art. We discover, without sur- 
prise, that he knew and liked Casanova. But for all his evasiveness his memoirs are 
wonderfully self-revealing. He may conceal some of the things he did, but he has not 
the skill to conceal himself. We see him as he was, in Venice and Vienna and London 
and America, and a quaint entertaining figure he cuts. 

Gibbon’s Journal, though written by the greatest of English historians, has no such 
quality as this. Its appearance is, none the less, an event of importance. The only 
previous edition of this journal was pruned by a pompous Victorian nobleman, 
until all the interest had gone out of it. Now, for the first time, we get a full-length 
self-portrait of Gibbon in his youth—young Mr. Gibbon, or, rather, young Captain 
Gibbon, of the South Hampshire Militia, surely as strange a subaltern as ever wore 
uniform. In the intervals of his military duties he would plan historical masterpieces, 
a life of Raleigh, a history of the Swiss Republic or of Florence—the great idea of the 
Decline and Fall had not yet formed in his mind. A typical day’s reading would be a 
book of the Iiiad, in the original Greek, and three or four works on ancient history. 
A stiff, opinionated young man, he despised the chatter of his brother officers, though 
he seems to have been able to drink with the best of them. The military career was, 
__ he discovered, “ at best not a life for a man of letters.”” He even had love-affairs 
_ (mostly thrust upon him by his family), but the girls, though rich, had “little under- 
standing,” and, after all, ‘‘ I must have a wife I can speak to.’ I think the young 
ladies were well out of it. He owns himself that his chief faults were stand-offishness 
and intellectual arrogance. At last he persuaded his father to send him abroad for a 
prolonged course of study, and with that his English journal comes to an end. It is 
an illuminating document, and comes to us adorned with notes and an admirable 
- introduction, and a frontispiece consisting of a reproduction of a portrait of Gibbon 
as a young man (now in the possession of M. Grenier of Lausanne) which is very little 
known in this country. 

Mr. Belloc’s brief sketch of Joan of Arc is written in that wonderful prose which he 
can always command; and is, moreover, in the very atmosphere of the times it 
describes—a feat which only he can achieve with such ease and dignity. He has no 
new facts or theories for us this time ; but he gives us a memorable piece of writing, 
a fine example, on a small scale, of how history should be written. 

Undying Faces, a collection of death-masks from the fifteenth century to the present 
day, is also, in its way, a notable book. It opens with a learned but rather wordy 
history of death-masks, in the course of which King Henry VII is referred to as the 
perfect type of “ the English gentleman ’”—which seems to show (as, indeed, one 
guessed) that the death-mask is not always a perfect likeness of the living. But the 
masks themselves, which fill most of the book, are immensely impressive. Here is the 
majesty of death. And here too, in nearly every case, is that strange smile—that 
unearthly radiance—which so often lights up the faces of the dead. Herr Kolbe, who 
contributes a technical note on the method of taking masks, himself took the death- 
mask of President Ebert. 

Mlle Yvette Guilbert’s memoirs are just what we should expect from her—frank, 
lively, good-humoured and brave. She is a good talker, and it is pleasant to listen to her. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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COUNTRY SENSE AND COMMON SENSE. By CRASCREDO. Country Life. 
12s. 6d. 


THE OLD-WORLD GERMANY OF TO-DAY. By Geratp Maxwe tt. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


THE DAUPHINY. By Carotine Watker. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. By Roy ELsTon. — 


Bell. 8s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Douctas Gotprinec. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
NORMANDY. By Sistey Huppieston. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE OLD HALL OF LINCOLN’S INN. By Sir JoHN 
W. Simpson, K.B.E. Dolphin Press. 8s. 6d. 


A FAMOUS CORNER OF TUSCANY. By Evancetine E. Wuipp te. Jarrolds. 


15S. 


A HISTORY OF LONDON. By Gorpon Home. Benn. 6d. 


RASCREDO was once “ told of a case where the new owner of a big estate 
wouldn’t have foxes hunted—a year or two later he was having to have them 


gassed.”’ The moral is that the old ways are best . . . and we must get back to the © 


land ; not before it is too late to acquire the country sense. For the arts of the country 
are gradually being lost. Corrugated iron and wire fencing make the thatcher and the 
shepherd superfluous. English country life in the fat ’fifties, consule Planco, is a beauti- 
ful thing in retrospect, in which the old is always more attractive than the new. 
But when this new itself becomes the old, will it have the same savour ? Let us cherish 
and nourish what is left of the authentic countryside and country sense. Crascredo’s 
book with Mr. Lionel Edwards’ pictures is not propaganda, but it tunes our minds 
to wistful longing for the times when it was the way of the new to grow out of the old 
instead of being imposed upon it like a glaring garage on a tranquil village. But will 
Crascredo tell us which is “‘ the one county in which a man may live the country life 
of seventy years ago, leisurely, untroubled ” ? 

To one who has not visited Germany since the great catastrophe it is pleasant to 
find how little trace this has left, at least in the outward appearance of those alluring 
old towns with their steep gables, overhanging storeys and cone-shaped turrets ; 
where local needs, local materials, and local traditions combined to form so fine a 
school of domestic architecture. As Mr. Maxwell says, “‘ nowhere can one so easily 
step out of a motor car into the Middle Ages as in those old German towns. Their 
very names—Wiirzburg, Rothenburg, Dinkelsbuhl and Niiremberg—to sound a 
harmonious quartette—written in the Gothic characters which look like crockets 
from some old pinnacle, smack of medizvalism. Still all is not the same as in those 
simple days of the last century when the German was poor and nourished his soul on 
music and philosophy. Beer parties have given place to dances and the students’ 
heder to jazz bands. Old houses have been turned into museums and there is a greater 
awareness of the value of these ancient places in attracting the tourist. Mr. Maxwell’s 
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_ book will be a great aid to the town publicity experts, for the scenes he depicts are 


enticing and the text, though here and there disfigured by the misspelling of foreign 
names and by making George III the brother of Frederick, Prince of Wales, flows 


easily and is never dull. 


if Germany has not received its due measure of attention from English tourists, 
this cannot be said of the ever fascinating South of France,which is the subject of the 
next three books on my list. A land compact of history and romance, not yet in- 
dustrialized but fast becoming tourist-ridden, its inexhaustible variety affords material 
for many books. These three look at it from different angles, and catch different 
aspects, but all succeed in conveying something of its charm and, it is permissible to 
add, its mystery. The reader, without leaving his armchair, may spend some vivid 
hours musing with Mr. Roy Elston at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, where “ the sound of 
tiny asses laden with their early freight of wood, bread, fruit and what not, as they 
clattered up the cobbled roads was like the slow awakening castanets of a dancer,” 
or motoring with Mr. Goldring on the Corniche Road “ full of odious hoardings 
advertising Scotch whiskies, French apéritifs and English Sunday newspapers,” or 
with Miss Walker exploring the Grande Chartreuse, pondering its history, hearing 
again the oft told story of the hard and idyllic life of the saintly and courageous 
Bruno and his monks. Miss Walker’s book is a happy blend of guide-book and history, 


_ though, truth to tell, the history in parts tends to become a little tedious, until we arrive 


at the heroic days of Bayard and Lesdiguiéres. But amidst all the wealth of historic 
detail, why omit one of Dauphiny’s most famous sons, the reformer, Guillaume 
Feral, who was born at the little town of Gap, here fully and delightfully described ? 
Mention must be made of the beautiful type and comely form in which this book is 
given to the world, but, alas ! it has neither map nor index. 

Mr. Elston does not adhere strictly to his title, but provides a full and businesslike 
guide, not without charm of style, to the country between Pyrenees and Alps and 
contains informative notes for the guidance of motorists—a spoiled race. Whether he 
is loitering in the Badernes at Cahors, or in the old town, “ ruinous, dark and whimsi- 
cal”’, behind the main street at Sarlat, or telling us of the landing of the three Marys 
at the “‘ saddest village in the world,” he is good to follow. Mr. Goldring is equally 


_ full and informative over a more restricted area. He is best on Avignon and the grave 
_ old Roman cities thereabouts, and he offers us sage advice, in selecting hotels, to follow 


\ 


in the footsteps of the commis-voyageurs. It is obvious, however, that he who now 
visits the French Riviera to contemplate the azure sea and the fairy-like coast for the 
first time is about forty years late. Along the whole of this unsurpassed littoral specu- 
lative building development has pursued its devastating course unchecked, and 


especially during the past few years, with worse consequences even than in our own 


- country. 


“‘ Normandy ”’ is another of Messrs. Harrap’s admirable Kitbag Travel Books. It 
is as good as one would expect from such a competent hand as that of Mr. Sisley 
Huddleston. A province so intimately connected with our own country and so close 
at hand is naturally a favourite hunting-ground of the English tourist, and all the 
information he wants he will find stored in this neat and compact volume. Not so 


- rich in romance as the regions we have just been exploring, it challenges comparison 
with them in the matter of historical association and architectural monuments; and 
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I am not disposed to quarrel with Mr. Huddleston’s declaration that “ if one has not 
seen Rouen one has missed one of the most significant sights that France has to offer.” 


If Mr. Huddleston is a little lavish with his praises,this only adds point to his severe 


rebuke of the city fathers of Caen,who have allowed such ugly and sordid buildings to 
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obscure and affront the glories of the great Abbayes and the lovely church of St. 
Pierre, and replaced stained glass windows by red brick and stacked brooms in the” 
churches. Is it too much to hope that the criticism may reach the eyes or ears of the — 
authorities and induce them to wipe out the disgrace ? In any case, Mr. Huddleston — 
has performed a public service by his protest. ; 
The architect of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn has written an account of — 
the recent work upon the Old Hail, for which the terms restoration, repair, and re- 
building are alike inadequate or inaccurate. ‘‘ Few even of those whose lives are_ 
concerned with building have been privileged to bring to light an unrecorded open 
timber roof of the fifteenth century. None of those who saw the curves and mouldings - 
of its mighty members come forth, as the clotted stucco in which they had so long ~ 
been buried fell away in clouds of dust and filth, will forget that dramatic resurrec- — 
tion.” ‘ Resurrection ” is the word I have been seeking and dramatic is the story of © 
the replacement with infinite labour of the stonework, bricks and timber apparently — 
irretrievably damaged by the vandalistic genius of James Wyatt. This magnificent 
hall which we can now see in practically its original form is older than any other such # 
hall in London. Incidentally Sir John makes the interesting suggestion that Cardinal 
Morton, the builder of Hatfield Hall, had a hand in its erection. I can testify, from 
personal experience, that a pleasant and instructive hour may be spent in the Old Hall 
with this book in hand. j 
The Famous Corner of Tuscany is the Bagni di Lucca. Readers of the Browning 
letters will remember the attraction these villages with the thermal springs in the 
heart of the Apennines had for the famous lovers: “‘ The coolness, the charm of the 
mountains, whose very heart you seem to hear beating in the rush of the little river, 
the green silence of the chestnut forests . . . Robert and I go out and lose ourselves 
in the woods and mountains, and sit by the waterfalls on the starry and moonlight 
nights ” (quotes Mrs. Whipple). I believe it was here that Elizabeth made the gift 
of the Portuguese sonnets to Robert, though Mrs. Whipple does not mention that. 
But these are only two of the host of celebrities, from the great Countess Matilda on- 
wards, who have sought rest and refreshment in this most cosmopolitan resort. 
Montaigne, Montesquieu, Shelley, Heine, Flaubert, Victor Hugo, Dumas brought it 
distinction, Carducci was born here, and of all these, and many others, Mrs. Whipple 
gives us delightful little biographical sketches. The publishers tell us that she was the 
second to receive honorary citizenship of the famous Corner of 'Tuscany—the first 
having been Marion Crawford, who had the distinction of having been born there. 
Why has the tide of fashion receded from this enchanted spot ? We get no clue to 
the reasons why publicity agents and tourist agencies have ignored it and no building ~ 
development has germinated on its soil. Long may they refrain and leave it to its 
richly deserved repose. : : 
Exactly a hundred years after the inauguration of two of London’s most character- 
istic institutions—its police force and its omnibuses—Messrs. Benn offer us in their 
Sixpenny Series a history of London cleverly compressed by Mr. Gordon Home into 
78 pages, in which he gives us all the essential facts and arouses a curiosity which he 
satisfies in his larger volumes. 


H. G. CORNER 


